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The Prince Aga Khan 


CHAPTER I 

THE AGA KHAN 

The identity of the Aga Khan—The man—His position—What 
he means to millions of Muslims. 

Sir Agha Sultan Muhammad Shah —His Highness, the 
Aga Khan, G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., K.C.I.E. 

Hete is a name with which to conjure, and one 
which has been steeped in drama, no little mystery and 
much glamorous romance. 

To it there is attached a strange magic. It envisages 
visions of powerful influences exerted in the East; 
pictures of triumphs on the Turf, both in England and 
in France; and stories, perhaps, of high and successful 
finance. All depends upon the point of view. 

And the Aga Khan—this man who is equally at ease 
in the mosques of the desert as he is in the legation 
drawing-rooms of Europe—who is he ? 

Many Occidentals, quite well informed on most 
other subjects, ask this question. 
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They see a man who is persona grata in the Courts 
of the world, a diplomat whose advice is sought by 
Cabinets in time of political stress, a dominating Eastern 
potentate whose word is accepted as law by countless 
Muslims in many countries, and they wonder. How, 
they ask, did he achieve this amazing eminence—this' 
undoubted power over the destinies of men ? 

They look to the vast sub-continent of India and to 
the other great Princes of that land—rulers exercising 
rights which place the lives of their subjects in their 
hands, chiefs with extensive territorial possessions and 
the owners of wealth which even a Rockefeller would not 
despise. They observe these Princes, and note the 
limitations which goes with chieftainship—restrictions 
which, for some reason, do not apply to the Aga Khan, 
who looks to no territorial restraints to his kingdom. 

Occidental observers search assiduously for a parallel, 
for something which will, at least, assist them in coming 
to a true appraisement of the Aga Khan’s peculiar pre¬ 
eminence. Some turn, in this instance, to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and hope here to 
discover that which will permit of a comparison. 

The Nizam, they reflect, holds sway over one of the 
largest States in India and his personal wealth is esti¬ 
mated at fifty millions sterling. Also, he is closely 
allied to powerful Muslim forces. 

The Nizam traces his descent on his mother’s side 
from the Prophet Muhammad. His House is now 
connected by marriage to that of the ex-Sultan of Turkey, 
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his eldest son having espoused the daughter of the last 
Caliph. All through his life he has worked unceasingly 
on behalf of Islam, and he has invariably been .in the 
forefront of those movements which have '^^i s for the 
enlightment of his co-religionists to modern ^di^e-ns. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the direct sphere of 
influence of the Nizam of Hyderabad is restricted and is 
confined, to all intents and purposes, by territorial 
barriers. 

The reason for the ascendancy of the Aga Khan and 
for his pre-eminence in the world of Islam is to be found 
in his geneological table. He is the hereditary chief 
and unrevealed Imam of the Ismailians and the living 
holder of the Musnad of the Imamate. 

The Aga Khan can claim descent in direct line from 
Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, through 
the seventh and, according to the Ismailians, the last of 
the revealed Imams, Ismail, the son of Jaffer Sedik. 
(In a geneological table included in an appendix, the 
lineal ancestry of the Aga Khan is traced in detail.) 

Imperial blood flows in the veins of the Aga Khan. 
His forbears were known as wise rulers in Persia, Arabia, 
and Egypt. He is a kinsman of the ex-Shah of Persia. 

But the Aga Khan has enhanced that greatness to 
which he was born. Had he elected to remain a figure¬ 
head he would still have been an object of veneration 
because, religious by instinct, and by habit a believer in 
tradition, the Oriental is by inclination, a worshipper. 
Instead, however, he has become a vital force and one 
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whose high purpose in life and perseverance in endeavour 
has won for him a place in the counsels of nations 
which transcends many great figures in the orbit of 
Islam. 

It was well for Islamic India that the Aga Khan 
should, at an early age, have broken away from the narrow 
and parochial path which is laid down for so many 
religious leaders of eminence. He saw the world—not 
only his Islamic world—and became a scholar. Had 
he not done so, that sense of perspective which has 
guided him in his relations with the Muslims of India, 
would not have been so highly matured. 

It has to be remembered by all who would obtain a 
correct appreciation of the life of this man that a revolu¬ 
tion has been taking place in the Islamic world over a 
period of a hundred years. Students are apt to concen¬ 
trate on the momentous developments in Turkey, 
Persia, Egypt, Trans jordania, Iraq, Palestine, Afghanistan, 
and elsewhere, all of which have come about since the 
Great War and largely as a result of the war. But long 
before the mandates, the agreements, the revolutions, 
and the assassinations which have marked the years 
since 19x8, events had taken place which had pro¬ 
foundly modified the relative importance of the com¬ 
ponent parts of the Islamic confederacy. A century 
before Stamboul and Cairo were dominant. They were 
the great seats of Muslim power and learning. Gradu¬ 
ally, however, and largely because of the intellectual 
and political wasting of Turkey, the principal Islamic 
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powers lost momentum, stayed, relapsed, and failed 
utterly to keep progress with the advance of the rest of 
the civilized world. Thus it was that during the greater 
part of the .nineteenth century, the Turks and the Arabs 
found it impossible to make their proper mark upon 
the world’s history. 

When the East India Company sought and secured 
a stake in India, it found the political power of Islam 
in India practically non-existent. The advent of the 
British proved to be a turning point, and there ensued 
an awakening, since when Indian Muslims have steadily 
developed and advanced. Much of this progress has 
only been made possible because of the enlightenment 
of the Aga Khan and that of his father and grandfather. 
The latter played an important part in consolidating 
and strengthening British rule in Sind and also in the 
Afghan War of 1843. This Aga Khan, Ali Muhammad 
Hussain, by his realization that an alliance with a virile 
and energetic power could only result in the uplift of 
his co-religionists, saw a truth which was hidden from 
Muslims in Egypt and Turkey. He realized that Islam 
is not opposed to human enlightenment and that know¬ 
ledge is a necessary adjunct in the full development of 
human life. His son and his grandson were born into 
this belief. 

Under three successive Aga Khans there has been 
brought about a Muslim Renaissance in India, and Mus¬ 
lims there now profess a rational and tolerant Islam— 
a profession which goes hand in hand with advancing 
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educational standards and a wide absorption of know¬ 
ledge. 

The results of this the world has seen. Muslim 
India is now far in advance of that of Turkey or else¬ 
where. The Muslim world does not now look only to 
Stamboul for moral and material guidance. 

The Aga Khans—and more particularly the present 
Aga Khan—have invariably pointed to education as 
the means by which Islam could best be served. One 
of the earliest acts of the subject of this biography, was 
to agitate for the formation of a great central Muslim 
University comparable only to those at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. 

It was at the Muslim Educational Conference held 
in Delhi in 1902 that he explained the causes of the 
moral and intellectual degeneration of Islam as then 
observable in Egypt, Persia, and Turkey. He main¬ 
tained that what was required in these countries, as well 
as in India, was the creation of an intellectual capital 
to which Muslims all over the world could turn for light 
and leading. 

Attempts have been made to found such educational 
centres in various parts of the Islamic world, but the 
most successful has been in India. Here, at Aligarh 
University, Muslim students congregate from all parts 
of the East. 

When the era covered by the Aga Khan, his father - 
and grandfather can be reviewed in the light of future 
history, it will be found that the descriptive word 
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“Renaissance” has not been lightly introduced and, in 
fact, is the only one which meets the circumstances of 
the past hundred years. 

In the history of Islam it has always been that an 
era of letters has preceded the awakening. 

The three rivals who divided the inheritance of the 
Prophet—the Fatimite in Africa, the Ommiade in Spain, 
and the Abbaside in Baghdad—all vied with one another 
in the encouragement of education. The Fatimites, 
from which branch descends the Aga Khan, produced 
numerous scholars, orators, and soldiers whose names 
have come down, revered, from the medieval ages. 
The present successor in Imam has recaptured this spirit. 

As the spiritual head of the Khoja community of 
Bombay, Sind, Kutch, Kathiawar and Zanzibar, and also 
of the vast majority of Ismailians throughout the world, 
he has millions of followers. All, where circumstances 
permit, in India, Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, Turkestan, 
Khorasan, and in East and Central Africa, are obeying 
his behest, and are. proceeding industriously upon the 
road of education to rationalism and enlightenment. 
Fortunately, in one whose fiat goes out to millions of 
Muslims, the Aga Khan exercises his immense influence 
solely in the promotion of peace and prosperity. A 
spirit of toleration and conciliation permeates all that he 
does. . 

He is no militant and no hot-gospeller. Men, he 
preaches, should be free, privileged to think as their 
consciences dictate. Every man, he maintains, has the 
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divine fight of thinking for himself. Consequently, the 
Aga Khan, in his life’s work, has set himself no easy 
task. The banner which he has upheld has not remained 
aloft without the expenditure of untiring and ceaseless 
effort. 

He has not escaped obloquy any more than did the 
great Mogul, Akbar. It was this illustrious Oriental *■ 
who struck the first really effective blow at militant 
Islam. He witnessed with horror the indignities and 
the outrages which religious zealots practised upon 
those who were of a different faith, and became con¬ 
vinced of 'their iniquity and injustice. It was he who 
decreed that there should be religious toleration, as 
dictated by the real words of the Prophet, equal 
justice and complete liberty of conscience in his domains, 
and his co-religionists of his time never forgave him. 
Yet, in the face of the fiercest opposition, he was able 
to display strength. Once, when the religious elders 
had displayed toward him a spirit which was almost 
violent, he declared from his throne in Delhi: 

Man’s outward profession, and the mere letter of Muham- 
madism without a perfect conviction, can avail nothing. 

I have forced many Brahmins, by fear of my power, to adopt 
the religion of my ancestors. 

But now that my mind has been enlightened with the beams 
of truth, I have become convinced that the dark clouds of conceit 
and the mist of self-opinion have gathered round you, and that 
not a step can be made in advance without the torch of proof. 
That course can only be beneficial that we select with judg¬ 
ment. ' 
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To repeat the words of the creed, to perform circumcision, 
or to prostrate oneself on the ground from the dread of the kingly- 
power, can avail nothing in the sight of God. 

• The creed of Akbar is that of the Aga Khan. Like 
the Mogul of Delhi he has met with stem opposition, 
“but he has also met with a measure of success which, 
► when he first took up the torch of Akbar, many would 
have believed impossible. Amongst the Muslims of 
India, especially, old feuds and old animosities are fast 
being forgotten. 

Shiahs and Sunis live in peace and each has come to 
respect the other. Fanaticism is becoming the exception 
rather than the rule, and rarely does it rear its head. 

The Aga Khan preaches that there should be no 
differentiation between Shiahs and Sunis and, in point 
of fact, does his utmost to unite them in one community, 
if not in one sect. The Shiahs and Sunis have differences 
in their forms of worship, as have Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, but, fundamentally, they are the same. 

As in the days of the Spanish Inquisition when 
Protestants were mercilessly and barbarously maltreated 
by Roman Catholics, Shiahs and Sunis have not always 
lived in amity, but under the segis of the Aga Khan, 
Muhammadians, more especially in India, has taken unto 
itself a new role. In these days the two sects pay homage 
to this spiritual leader, the Shiahs because of their perfect 
reverence toward him, and the Sunis because of his 
personal worth, which they realize has already done 
much to elevate Islam in the eyes of the world. 
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The liberal and broadminded views of His Highness 
are symbolized in the kindly and generous teachings of 
the man. Yet, in order to retain that unbounded in¬ 
fluence that is his, there have been occasions when the 
Aga Khan has had to act with sternness and promptness. 

There was one occasion when feeling ran high 
because of the fact that a number of men seceded from 
the Shiah faith. So inflamed became his followers, and 
so passionate the denunciation,heaped upon these men, 
that three fanaticals Shiahs turned on the seccders and 
murdered them. 

Striking action was necessary if a crisis of peculiar 
gravity was to be averted, and His Highness was equal 
to the occasion. 

Without the least ceremony he out-castcd the murderers 
from the Shiah community and called upon his followers 
to hold no intercourse with them. He even ordered 
that, upon their deaths, they should be denied burial 
in a Shiah cemetery. 

Calling together the leading men of the Shiah faith, 
he addressed them in the Jamat Khana at Bombay. 

The initial prayers which preceded his discourse 
were as the calm before the breaking of the storm, for 
the Aga Khan unbridled his tongue and devoted his 
undoubted oratorical gifts to a fiery denunciation of 
the crime of murder, and especially murder carried out 
under the guise of religion. 

Violence, he emphatically declared, was dastardly. 
Quite apart from the ghastly horror attaching to murder, 
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there was the bitter memories which it left ‘.behind**^ 
memories which could only widen the gulf of n^skfitdefh 
standing between Shiahs and Sunis. '^--.^ 11 .’ 

He demonstrated his contempt for the fanatical 
murderers in the plainest of language, and then went on 
to emphasize that between the followers of the Prophet, 
whether they belong to one sect or the other, there should 
subsist a close bond of fellowship—a feeling engendered, 
if by nothing else, from the fact that they came of common 
stock. 

And further, to add emphasis to his words, he in¬ 
formed the leaders of his community that only those 
who respected law and order could hope to retain his 
friendship. Moreover, he declined to hold communion 
with any who failed in this respect. 

But the Aga Khan had not completed his admonition. 
He gave utterance to a dire threat and one which brought 
consternation to the hearts of his hearers because, know¬ 
ing the man, they were aware that he would hold to 
his word should this be necessitated by circumstances. 

Murder, he repeated, was a foul and heinous deed 
and, he most solemnly and seriously declared, if any 
Shiah dared to raise his hand against any member of his 
or an opposite party for the sake of a religious difference, 
he would renounce his leadership of the community. 

This warning—coupled as it was with the principle 
of self-sacrifice-—had a resounding and immediate effect. 

It was uttered many years ago now, but it has never been 
forgotten either by Shiah or Suni. Upon the latter its 
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repercussions were as great as upon the former, for it 
made apparent that further violence was not to be ex¬ 
pected and that peace and concord would reign in its 
stead. 

Also it displayed, as nothing had previously done, 
the complex character of the Aga Khan’s make-up— 
that complexity which enables him to deal with problems 
of a vastly varying nature, whether in the East or in 
Europe. It demonstrated that beneath the gentleness 
and goodness which radiated from this spiritual leader, 
there was a solid sub-stratum which, at a period of 
strain, would remain inflexible. 

Occidentals, bred in Western conditions, will not 
immediately be able to realize how pulsating was this 
situation and how fraught it was with danger. The 
murder of those secessionists might easily have provided 
the spark which would have set thousands of Indian 
Muslims at each other’s throats, precipitated, perhaps, 
a holy war, the effects of which might have been felt at 
this late stage. Moreover, publicly and deliberately to 
threaten to resign from leadership and thus break the 
chain in the Ismailian succession was to provide some¬ 
thing terrible to contemplate both for the Shiah com¬ 
munity as a whole and for the Aga Khan personally. 

Theologically Shiahs and Sunis remain opposed, 
but that gulf of difference which at one time existed is 
not still there. The wise leadership and the striking 
personality of His Highness has bridged it. 

The time will perhaps come when the communities 
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will even agree as to the forms of worship. Time is 
capable of much. In the meantime, however, there is 
toleration, and that toleration has brought about a 
unity of understanding which has-enabled the Muslims 
of India, although a minority community, to take a firm 
stand upon the political platform and, as a congenial 
whole, prepare for the various constititutional reforms 
which have either already been provided or are, even now 
in the process of manufacture. It is indeed a striking 
commentary upon the success which has attended the 
efforts of the Aga Khan to unite the Muslims, when one 
considers the Punjab. This is a province where Muslims 
predominate. Whereas most other provinces in India 
spurned that which was evolved under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme, the Punjab, although far from 
satisfied, did its utmost to work out the new constitution. 
Considering its limitations the province did exceedingly 
well, certainly better than any other in India. 

Behind this achievement, once again is to be seen 
the personality of the Aga Khan. And that His Highness 
will eventually attain his goal and see the Muslims of 
India even more closely united there is very little doubt. 
Political considerations will do much to bring this 
about. 

Outside of India, of course, the Aga Khan looks for 
much greater things, nothing less, in fact, than a much 
larger “Kingdom of Islam” formed of many nations. 
There are significant changes going on even now. 
The movements set up in Turkey, Persia, and Egypt 
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are, fundamentally, the same in origin and must ultim- 
mately bring the Muslim countries of the world to the 
realization of a great confederacy of Islam. In each 
of these countries those conducting these movements 
deprecate the phrase “Pan-Islamic”, yet, in their different 
ways, all are working toward the same end. There is 
the affinity of the Muslim religion there the whole 
time—and there is a cohesion amongst Muslims which 
is unknown and, therefore, quite beyond understanding 
in countries predominatingly Christian. It is not even 
understood in Palestine, where the Jew has had the oppor¬ 
tunities provided by centuries of contact with his Muslim 
neighbours. 

In each of the countries mentioned, there is the for¬ 
ward march of what we moderns term "progress”, 
which must be regarded as a greater factor in the ulti¬ 
mate realization of this confederacy. In Turkey there is 
in progress a tremendous experiment designed to com¬ 
bine the West with the East. The “Unspeakable Turk” 
of the ’eighties is taking on a veneer which makes it 
difficult to distinguish him from those Westerns across 
the Bosphoros. He has discarded the fez for the 
bowler and, for the moment, even Islam looks on in be¬ 
wilderment. 

Nationalist Turkey, as typified by Angora, has ban¬ 
ished the traditional office of the Suni Caliphate and has 
allowed its women to walk the streets unveiled. Yet, 
the revolt in Turkey has not been against Islam. It has 
merely taken unto itself what it considers to be a truer 
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conception of national existence more in tune withmodern 
conditions than that which was dictated from Constanti¬ 
nople. It has retained, in essence at least, the purest 
form of Islam. 

In Persia, Riza Shah is making considerable economic 
headway, but he has to temper his reforming zeal to the 
local conditions which obtain. Had ex-King Aman- 
ullah done the same when he returned from his world 
tour, and not endeavoured to plant Western culture upon 
a surprised and impoverished country almost in a night. 
King Nadir Shah might not now be upon the throne. 
Nadir Shah, when he took over the reins of Government 
of Afghanistan, never allowed himself to forget that 
one all-important word, “environment”. The improve¬ 
ments which he has introduced into his country have 
been designed so as to appeal to the farmer and the peasant 
who, after all, are those-who really pay the piper. King 
Nadir Shah, in his wisdom, did not seek to impress the 
towns and provide for extravagances which would serve 
the sole purpose of irritating the taxpayers. He be¬ 
lieved that by working to improve the status of the 
peasantry, that of the townsfolk would follow automa¬ 
tically in its correct, ecomomic sequence. And his 
policy is bearing fruit, for we read, more and more, of 
Afghan students being sent to the universities of the 
world. 

In Arabia also, he who would succeed must be modern. 
Motor-cars have largely taken the place of the camels 
in caravans and for the pilgrim and tourist traffic. Raids 
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by nomads become fewer and fewer because of the 
watchful eye maintained by the Arabian Air Forces, 
intercourse between the Muslim peoples has consequently 
been made easier, and the differences between the rival 
Arab kings apparently of far less import. It is not too 
much to hope that even here, in the cradle of a great 
religion, Muslims will find some semblance of unity, 
and naturally, and perhaps unknowingly, gravitate 
toward the comity which is at once the ideal and the great 
hope of the Aga Khan. And moreover, an ideal which 
was conceived in days when the fortunes of Islam were 
at a low ebb—an ideal toward the attainment of which 
he has striven all his life and toward which he still strives, 
unceasingly and unsparingly. 



CHAPTER II 


FROM THE PROPHET 

la the days of Muhammad—How the Aga Khan’s descent is 
traced. 

In order to arrive at a ripe appreciation of His Highness 
the Aga Khan, it is necessary that we should remember 
that he came to his estate and had to assume the great 
weight of his hereditary responsibilities at the age of ten. 
His grandfather, Husain Ali Shah, lived to the ripe old 
age of eighty-nine and when this venerable leader died, the 
present Aga Khan was six. His father, Aga Ali Shah, only 
held the leadership of the Ismailian community for four 
years before he passed over, but His Highness was fortunate 
in that he had the inestimable and essential advantage 
of receiving the fostering care of a gifted and far-seeing 
mother. Lady Ali Shah is the daughter of the famous 
Nizam-ud-Daulah, who renounced the life of the Persian 
Court to spend his days in religious retirement. She took 
the utmost care to ensure that His Highness should 
continue the education begun under his grandfather’s 
and father’s tutelage. 

It is necessary also, if one is to understand the 
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might and power exercised by the Aga Khan, briefly 
to refer to the Ismailians in general and to the immediate 
forefathers of the Aga Khan in particular. 

At every stage in the history of Islam the Aga Khans 
have played a great and conspicuous part. The Shiah 
community, with which the Ismailians are identified, 
is one of the two great divisions of Islam. The Shiahs 
were first known as Ahlal-Bait (supporters of the blouse 
of the Prophet Muhammad) and they assert and believe 
that the Caliphate, or vice-regency of the Prophet, 
belonged to Ali Ibn Abu Talib, the cousin and son-in-law 
of the Prophet. Pie heads the geneological table to be 
found in Appendix I, from which the descent of the 
present Aga Khan is traced. 

It is of course well known that the Prophet died 
without naming a successor as Caliph, who would be 
both a temporal and spiritual sovereign. Even before 
the final obsequies to the dead had been performed, this 
question of succession came up in acute form and seeds 
of dissession were speedily sown. It was assumed by 
many followers of the Prophet that Ali, the con¬ 
fidant and companion of Muhammad and the husband 
of his surviving child Fatima, would be the first Caliph. 
The Shiahs maintain that the Prophet had very clearly 
indicated his preference for Ali and that he had publicly 
referred to him as Aaron, and to have compared him to a 
moon in a constellation in which he himself was the 
sun. 

Ali did not unduly press his claims as the rightful 
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Caliph according to the Shiahs, and, in fact, ren¬ 
dered homage to Abu Bakr on his elevation, even 
though he was strongly supported by Salman al 
Farisi, al-Mikdad bin al Aswad, and Abu Dharr, the 
three who are now known as the original members 
of the Shiah Ali community, or the followers of 
Ali. '' 

Ali, however, was not to be allowed to slide gently 
into inconsequence. His nearness to the Prophet kept 
him as the focus of many eyes. His wife, Fatima, as the 
daughter of the Prophet, laid claim to certain Crown 
lands, but Abu Bakr saw fit to reject this. This served 
further to antagonize that very large following which 
was behind Ali, with the result that the opposing 
camps began actively to show their hostility. Antag¬ 
onism grew, and so inflamed became the followers 
of Ali, that a pitched battle was eventually fought 
at Wadi us Sabaa in which a number of Ayesha’s princi¬ 
pal lieutenants lost their lives: and later Omar was 
elected. 

The supporters of Ali, urged on by his wife, Fatima, 
were by no means dismayed and they continued to press 
his claims with spirit and fervour. They were so success¬ 
ful in this, that on the death of Omar, the Caliphate was 
offered to Ali. Omar, however, had introduced a 
Council for the purpose of selecting his successor and 
this laid down such conditions that Ali hesitated to 
accept. 

This hesitation was to deprive him of the Caliphate 
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foi some years longer, for the Council eventually 
selected Usman. This only served to add to the general 
discord and in this was born the dogma of the Shiahs. 
The adherents of Ali urged, quite apart from the fact 
that they considered Ali to be the rightful Caliph, that 
there should be a hereditary Imamate or leadership of 
Islam. 

Meanwhile Usman, is said to have allowed full 
rein to his ministers and governors. These underlings 
proved rapacious and evil, and their alleged atrocities were 
such that the people became infuriated. No less than 
twelve thousand of them, ostensibly as a deputation, 
waited on Usman the Caliph for the redress of their 
wrongs. 

Thus it.was, in a.d. 655, that Usman died. 

Ali was at last raised to his heritage and his elevation 
was unopposed. All then seemed well, because the new 
Caliph, although one who would not unduly stress his 
own preferment and incur bloodshed in doing so, was 
nevertheless a man of individual valour and the possessor 
of a keen intellect. 

Ayesha, it is stated by the Shiahs, induced the son 
of Abu Safian, of the family of Ommiades, who held the 
government of Syria, to contest the Caliphate. This 
person’s name was Ma’awiah—and he was rather an 
unpopular character. He is said to have savagely mal¬ 
treated, some time earlier, the corpse of Amir Hamza, 
another uncle of the Prophet Muhammad. The standard 
of revolt was raised. 
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A battle was staged at Siffin in a.d. 657, but Ali 
found his forces seriously depleted and composed 
practically entirely of Shiahs. Ali won the day, but the 
conflict was really inconclusive as Ma’awiah was able to 
withdraw and re-establish himself under the cover of 
darkness. 

In order to avoid the shedding of further unnecessary 
blood, AU offered personal combat to Ma’awiah, but 
arbitration was finally agreed upon. However, arbi¬ 
tration between opposing factions in a.d. 657 was, 
roughly, as successful as it is in these days, and the cleft 
remained open. Three years later, while Ah was offering 
his prayers in a mosque at Cufa, the principal Muslim 
city of the day, at no great distance from the ruins of 
Babylon, woman had the last word, and Ali was slain. 
The assassin was a Kharijite, a fanatic. This is entirely 
according to the Shiah belief. 

Ali has been described as a bold, generous, and 
noble man and as “the last and worthiest of the 
early Muslims, who imbibed his religious enthusi¬ 
asm from companionship with the Prophet himself, 
and who followed to the last the simplicity of his 
example”. 

Ali was remarkable also for his learning, and there 
are still preserved collections of verses and proverbs 
which bear his name. An English translation of the 
“Sentences of Ah” was published by William Yule in 
Edinburgh in 1832. 

It might have been supposed that the death of Ali 
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would have brought an end to strife and discord, but 
such, unfortunately, was not to be the case. Ali had 
two sons, Hasan and Husain, who had been the delight 
of their grandfather, the Prophet. He had conferred on 
them the title of “the foremost among the youths of 
Paradise”. Hasan, the eldest, was a saint and a recluse, 
and though he succeeded his father as the second Shiah 
Imam he had no great regard for the cares of his office. 
In the end he disposed of his 'birthright to the eager 
Ma’awiah for a considerable annual revenue. This sum 
he annually spent in works of charity and religion at 
Medina. 

Yet again were the evil influences of earlier con¬ 
troversy felt by Ma’awiah’s son against the Prophet’s 
kinsmen. This young gentleman observed with con¬ 
siderable distaste the large sums frequently made 
payable to Hasan, and he resolved to dam the 
flood from the family exchequer. He prevailed upon 
one of Hasan’s wives to administer poison to her 
lord. 

Hasan had assigned the Caliphate to Ma’awiah for 
the period of the latter’s life, the terms of the treaty 
naming Husain, Hasan’s younger brother, as successor. 
While Caliph, Ma’awiah had considerably extended his 
domains, his forces having been singularly successful 
both in the East and in Africa. This undoubtedly caused 
him to regret his bargain with the defunct Hasan, for it 
was found, when he died in a.d. 68o, that he had 
named his son Yezd as successor. This was the young 
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mail who had encompassed the removal of Hasan by 
poisoning eleven years earlier. Yezd then ascended the 
throne. 

Husain, in direct lineage from the Prophet, remained, 
and he considered himself the rightful heir to the 
Caliphate. The Muslims of Iraq promised to support his 
"■""banner, and he was asked to assume the Caliphate by 
force of arms. With a very small escort, and accompanied 
by his wife, his sister, and two of his sons, he set out on 
his mission to raise an army, but Yezd was not ill- 
informed as to his movements. When Husain reached 
Kerbela, in the neighbourhood of Cufa, he came upon an 
armed host of several thousands. They were men of 
Yezd. Husain had with him thirty-two horsemen and 
forty infantrymen. And his enemies posted forces 
between him and the Euphrates so as to cut off his escape 
to the river. 

Husain, realizing that all was lost, offered his own life 
in order to save those of the women and children who 
were with him. This was refused, and Husain was heard 
to exclaim, “Kerb” and “Bala”, meaning, severity, 
trouble, and calamity. Thus it is that even unto to-day, 
this place on the banks of the Euphrates is known as 
Kerbala or Kerbela. 

Husain and those with him were massacred in grue¬ 
some circumstances, the only male of the House of 
Muhummad who escaped being Zain ul Abidin, the son 
of Husain by a Persian Princess, and who became the 
fourth Shiah Imam. The burial place of Husain at 

c 
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Kerbela is now a shrine to which countless Shiahs 

annually wend their way in pilgrimage. 

The massacre of Husain laid the foundation of the 
Shiah sect proper, for with his death the community 
realized that as a political force, as far as the Caliphate 
was concerned, it had no future. Then was the decision 
made to emphasize the religious strength of the sectT~ 
These are perhaps best explained in the three Articles 
of Faith: 

(1) I believe in God the One. 

(2) I believe in the revelation of the Quran which is uncreated 
from all eternity. 

(3) I believe that the Imam especially chosen by God as the 
bearer of Divine being is the leader to salvation. 

This expression of faith, as much as the tragic and 
terrible circumstances which attended the death of 
Husain, brought about a complete estrangement between 
the Shiahs and their fellow Muslims—an estrangement 
which has lived to this day in the division of the Muslim 
world between Sunis and Shiahs. Even now, hundreds 
of years afterwards, the Shiahs pour down their wrath 
upon those who immediately succeeded the Prophet, 
yearly do they celebrate the martyrdom of Husain, and 
they venerate the name of Fatima. The Sunis, for their 
part, bless the names of those whom the Shiahs execrate 
and especially applaud the actions of Ayesha. 

Zain ul Abidin, the fourth Shiah Imam, was one 
who fitted well into the Shiah conception of faith—so 
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much so that in after years he became known as “the 
ornament of the pious”. His son, Muhummad Baukir 
became the fifth Imam and his son Jaffer Sedik, the 
celebrated philosopher who became known as “The 
Just”, succeeded him. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ISMAXLIANS 

The birth of the Lsmailian creed—The Aga Khan’s forefathers— 
The first Aga Khan—The flight from Persia. 

Having traced the descent of the Aga Khan from 
Muhammed the Prophet to Jaffer Sedik, the sixth Imam, 
it is necessary to make a small digression in order to 
explain the significance attaching to His Highness’s 
leadership of the Ismailians. 

Ismail was the eldest son of Jaffer Sedik, the sixth 
Imam, but he died during his father’s lifetime. He is, 
however, acknowledged as the seventh Imam by the 
Ismailians who derive their name from him. The rest of 
the Shiahs regard the sixth Imam’s second son Musa 
as the seventh Imam. 

The Ismailians then, are those Shiahs who designate 
Ismail, the seventh in descent from Ali, as the last of the 
revealed Imams. They also believe that until the final 
manifestation, when Ali is to come to judge the world, 
the Imamate, or position of leadership, is rightly held by 
an hereditary succession of unrevealed Imams, the 
lineal descendants of Ali, through Ismail, the son of 

36 
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Jaffer Sedik. The present Aga Khan holds this position 
by virtue of his unbroken lineal descent. And it is not 
with the Ismailians alone that he exercises so much power, 
but with the Shiahs as a whole. In all essentials the 
Ismailians are Shiahs, and Shiahs, notwithstanding 
small differences of belief amongst themselves, are 
an entity. The events of history have made them 
so. Over the centuries they banded together in 
opposition to the Sunis. Consequently, the Aga Khan, 
himself a Shiah, is the object of veneration of millions of 
Muslims. 

To refer in detail to all those who appear in the 
Aga Khan’s geneological table is beyond the province of 
this book. All that is required is to provide a background, 
so that one can sense the stock from which he has come. 
It is possible, however, to mention in passing, Shah 
Ismail Shah, whose missionary converted the Khojas to 
the Ismaili religion. As is known, there - is now a great 
Khoja community in Bombay, which gives special 
allegiance to the Aga Khan. 

Shah Ismail Shah was the first Imam of the Khojas, 
and he traced his descent direct from Musa, the second 
son of Jaffer Sedik, and as such he was regarded as holy 
and as a saint. 

Jumping still further we find that Shah Khalilulla, 
the father of Shah Muhammad Husain, the first of the 
Aga Khan’s family to settle in, Bombay, was Governor 
of the important city of Kerman, in Southern Persia. 
His father before him had held similar office. Shah 
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Khalilulla was a very pious head of the Ismailians and 
he was held in the highest esteem by the Shah. In 1817, 
so history records, Shah Khalilulla removed himself 
to Yezd, the principal headquarters of the Parsis of Persia, 
and there he continued in his pious life, preaching 
against the vanities and the licence of the times. This, 
while insuring for him a high place in the esteem of 
Ismailians, tended to exacerbate the feelings of others, 
and Shah Khalilulla departed this life with a knife in his 
back, placed there by a fanatic. This tragedy provoked 
the most intense excitement in the Muslim world, and 
especially was this so in Pe rsia, in whose court Shah 
Khalilulla had powerful friends and relatives. The 
ruler, Fateh Ali Shah, apprehended serious disturbances 
from the revengeful Ismailians. In order to make evident 
his loathing and distaste for the manner of the removal 
of the Ismailian leader, he caused the murderous fanatic 
to be brought before him. He ordered his soldiers 
" to render him naked, to cast him into a freezing pond 
and then to beat him to death with thorns and sticks. 

The Shah, still dreading lest he should be associated 
with the murder, looked round for further persons upon 
whom to inflict punishment. Those who had been in 
any way connected with the murderer were hailed before 
him, with unpleasant results to their persons. 

He also gave audience to Shah Khalilulla’s son, 
Muhammad Husain, and installed him to the Imamate 
as successor to his father. In addition, the Shah con¬ 
ferred many marks of favour upon him, making over 
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large possessions and placing in his hands the 
administration of the enormous district of Koom and 
Mehelati. Yet even this was not enough. Muhammad 
Husain became a favourite at court- and eventually 
married a daughter of the Shah. On appointment as 
Governor of Mehelati, Muhammad Husain became 
known as Aga Khan, Lord of Mehelati. . i 

When the Shah died, Persia was thrown into the 
throes of a war of succession. The Shah, according to 
custom, had exercised his prerogative of nominating his 
heir-apparent. For some reason or another he passed over 
the claims of Muhammad Ali, his eldest son, in favour 
of those of a junior, Abbas. Abbas, however, died, and 
the Shah therefore proclaimed Muhammad Mirza, the 
son of Abbas, as his successor. On the death of 
the monarch, Zil-es-Sultan, the despised eldest son 
endeavoured to snatch the throne, and war resulted. 
He found many Persian princes ready to support his 
cause, but among those who took the field on behalf 
of the rightful heir, was the Aga Khan of Mehelati. 
Largely because of the valuable assistance which he 
rendered, Zil-es-Sultan, the pretender, was defeated. 
As a reward for his services the Aga Khan of Mehelati 
received high favours from the new Shah and was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Persian forces. 

As Commander-in-Chief the Aga Khan was called 
upon to undertake a number of campaigns. One of his 
first duties was to re-conquer the province of Kerman, 
which had revolted and had declared in favour of yet 
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another of the late Shah’s numerous male progeny. 
In this he succeeded and he took the upstart prisoner 
and sent him to the court in chains. This campaign 
revealed the Aga Khan as a tactician and as a brave and 
enterprising soldier. The Ismailians rallied to the banner 
of their leader and this, in conjunction with the powers 
exercised by the Aga Khan, was responsible for the signal 
victory. In order to assist the finances of the State, the 
Aga Khan paid out of his own pocket half of the expenses 
of the operations against the province of Kerman, the 
understanding with the Shah being that he should recoup 
himself from the Kerman revenues when the province 
was subjected. This, in after years, proved to be a most 
unfortunate and disastrous arrangement. 

In 1838, such was the unhappy turn of events, the 
Aga Khan had a serious difference of opinion with 
the Shah’s powerful Prime Minister. The principal 
lieutenant of this 'functionary was a Persian' of low 
origin, who had secured preference in court circles by 
dubious means. As one who had the protection of such 
a power as the Prime Minister, he believed that he had 
only to ask to receive—and he asked for the hand of 
the Aga Khan’s daughter in marriage. Naturally, the 
Aga looked askance at an alliance with one of such lowly 
birth to a granddaughter of the late Shah, and he rejected 
the person’s suit. The man became insistent and, on 
being apprised of the Aga Khan’s continued resolve 
to keep him outside his family, he replied with an 
epistle overbrimming with lurid, Eastern abuse. 
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Approaching the Prime Minister, the rejected suitor 
persuaded him that the Aga Khan, in Kerman, had no 
right to that portion of the revenues which he had 
appropriated as reimbursement for what he had spent 
in the war, and the whole of these sums were claimed for'' 
the State. Believing this to be an unjust demand, the 
Aga Khan prepared to defend his possessions and a civil 
war ensued, with varying fortunes to either side. Matters 
gradually assumed a critical aspect for the Aga Khan 
and then the Prime Minister made an offer, supplemented 
by a promise on the Quran. 

The Aga Khan was assured that if he would lay down 
the sword he would be permitted peacefully to- retire 
to his possessions in Mehelat, and there to enjoy perfect 
liberty. Agreement was reached on these terms, but the 
Aga Khan, as soon as he had disbanded his forces, was 
taken prisoner and confined in- Teheran. The Shah, 
however, learning of his plight, ordered his release. 
Overjoyed at regaining his liberty, the Aga Khan made 
for Kerman, but he found that the Prime Minister had 
ordered his boycott, so that the Ismailian leader found 
it difficult’ even to obtain food. Once again was he 
forced by circumstances to unsheath his sword, but this 
time to escape the vengeance of a malicious minister. 
He succeeded in making his way to Afghanistan, and when 
in Kabul he became acquainted with the British garrison. 
As a soldier who had seen much active service he found 
that he had much in common with the English officer, 
and thus were established the germs of a friendship 
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which has been abiding with the Aga Khans fot nearly 

a century. 

The Aga Khan later made his way to Sind, where he 
was warmly welcomed by his followers. Money flowed 
into his coffers and he had thoughts of returning to 
Persia to renew hostilities. His soldierly qualities had, 
however, been observed by Sir Charles Napier, and that 
famous British tactician persuaded him to assist in the 
conquest of Sind. 

In his diary recording the events in that campaign 
Sir Charles made the following note: 

I have sent the Persian prince, Aga Khan, to Jarrack, on the 
right bank of the Indus. His influence is great and he will, with 
his own followers, secure our communication with Karachi. . . . 
He will protect our line, along which many of our people have 
been murdered by the Balachis. 

On August 4, 1844, Sir Charles wrote : 

tie is a clever, brave man. I speak truly when saying that his 
followers do not dare to refuse him any favour he asks. 

Sir Charles Napier indeed inscribed nothing but 
the truth, for the Aga Khan was supplied with such 
monetary resources by his followers in all parts of the 
world, that he was able to maintain a considerable body 
of light horse. Such were the services to the British 
cause which were rendered by the first Aga Khan, Lord 
of Mehelati in Persia, that the British Government 
rewarded him by granting him a worthy pension and 
conferring upon him the hereditary title of "His 
Highness”. 
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It was in 1845 that His Highness first went to Bombay. 
He received a most hearty welcome from the Khoja 
community, which turned out in thousands to do him 
homage. After several visits to Calcutta, the old soldier 
and religious leader decided to settle permanently in 
Bombay, and the mansion which he acquired at Mazgaon 
is still in the possession of his family. Horse-racing 
became his principal diversion in his declining years, and 
it was said of him that he never missed a meeting. Like 
the present Aga Khan, he spared no expense on his 
horses, and he had agents all over the world on the look¬ 
out for likely animals. 

When the Duke of Edinburgh and the Prince of 
Wales (Edward VII) visited Bombay, both visited the 
Aga Khan at his residence. The Prince inspected all 
the racing trophies acquired by His Highness and spent 
a whole afternoon in discussing with him the events of 
his varied life. 

This mark of Royal favour served to turn the lime¬ 
light on the Aga Khan and many discovered, for the 
first time, how great was his influence. The mission to 
Yarkand, commissioned by Lord Mayo, discovered 
that considerable communities of Shiahs not only 
accepted the Aga Khan as their spiritual leader, but 
regularly dispatched tribute to him. These followers 
of His Highness were found by others in Chitral, 
Turkestan, Persia, Khorassan, Afghanistan, Arabia, in 
the ports on the African coast, all over India, and in 
any part of the world where enquiries were made. 
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The old man, having found peace in India, lived 
until April, 1881. He left behind him three sons, Aga Ali 
Shah, Aga Jangi Shah, and Aga Akbar Shah. The 
former succeeded his father and he was well qualified 
by his training to do so. He had been deputed, during 
his parent’s lifetime, to visit his followers in various 
parts of the world. After the death of his father he sat 
for some time as Additional Member of the Bombay 
Governor’s Council. In many respects was he like the 
first Aga Khan. Besides being a keen religious student, 
he was a skilful and splendid sportsman. Before he 
died in Poona, in 1885, he had bagged no less than forty 
tigers—and each of these he had secured by shooting 
from the ground, and not from a macban elevated in a tree, 
as is the usual practice. 

His death, at the age of 54, was hastened by the 
sorrow occasioned by the demise of his first and second 
sons. The eldest died of a chest infection and the other 
sustained such terrible injuries in a riding accident at 
Poona that he passed away. 



CHAPTER IV 


EARLY YEARS 

Aga Khan at the age of ten—His studies—First activities as a 
religious leader. 

The present Aga Khan was born at Karachi on 
November 2, 1877. As has been noted, he was only ten 
years of age when the death of his father brought him 
into prominence and so early into a great inheritance. 

Even so early in life His Highness had given 
unmistakable indications of peaceful inclinations, rather 
than the warlike attributes which had won for many of 
his ancestors such telling victories upon the battlefield. 

It was resolved, therefore, that the youthful Aga 
should have a sound and liberal education. Already, 
under the tuition of his father, he was well acquainted 
with the history of Persia and with the writings of its 
greatest poets. But his mother. Lady Ali Shah, was 
quick to realize that a mere knowledge of Oriental 
literature would not in itself be sufficient to 'equip her 
son for the great work which was before him. 

Accordingly, the Aga Khan was placed under an 
English tutor, and His Highness began to apply himself 
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to the teachings of the West. It was in this eatly ground¬ 
ing that he assimilated that faultless English diction 
and that command of English idiom which has stood him 
in such good stead in later years. 

Amongst the early books which he studied were the 
histories of England, India and Persia, Hunter’s Rulers 
of India, the Queen’s Prime Ministers, Lives of Eminent Men 
and McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times. From these 
works he graduated to yet others on history and 
biography, in the meantime assiduously studying both 
philosophy and theology. 

The works of Shakespeare, Macaulay, Milton, Scott 
and other standard authors, passed through his hands 
and, of course, there were the usual text books of the 
time dealing with mathematics, chemistry, geography 
and, curiously enough, mechanics. 

With all this there proceeded his religious training, 
for even in those eatly days of his youth his followers 
gathered to do him homage. A fortnight in each year was 
set aside for this purpose. On this occasion the young Aga 
Khan would deliver addresses on Muslim philosophy. 

His studies completed, the Aga Khan found that 
he was being drawn more and more into the intricacy 
of the task to which he was born. Often, as head of 
the Shiah or Khoja community of Bombay, he had to 
be present in the Presidency capital and there, at the 
Jamatkhanas, to decide religious disputes and other 
points of possible conflict, which sometimes occur in 
the best conducted communities. 
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Then, as ever, he made a point of listening carefully 
to both sides, and the advice which he tendered was 
invariably free from bigotry, and calculated to be 
beneficial to those who accepted it. Here, perhaps, 
it is necessary to add, the Aga Khan’s word is .law to 
his followers. 

Occidental observers who knew the Aga Khan more 
as a diplomat and a sportsman rather than a theologist, 
are perhaps unaware of the devotional side of his life. 
Some portion of the Quran is read regularly every day, 
and prayers, as enjoined by the Prophet, are uttered 
punctually at the appointed times. It is because of 
this and because he displays none of that lethargy 
which is the characteristic of some Oriental potentates, 
that the members of the Shiah q.ommunity accept his 
word without question, and obey all that he dictates with 
perfect and profound confidence. 

Others also canvass and act on his advice, for his 
ideals of material and moral advancement are not con¬ 
fined to his own community or even to Moslems as a 
whole. Always uppermost in his mind when he is 
asked for his opinion on some obtruse point, is that motto 
which he early appropriated and that “the greatest good 
to the greatest number”. 

He was still less than twenty years of age—at a 
period of his life when many Western young men are 
still at the college—that he was called upon to exert 
to the full those qualities of leadership which are his. 

It was at the height of the hot season in 1893 when 
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terrible communal conflict broke out between the 

Moslems and the Hindus of Bombay. 

It was, unfortunately, something which was then 
and is now, characteristic of India—a cow-killing riot. 
As the world knows, the Hindus regard the cow as a 
sacred creature, and they sometimes display the utmost 
resentment when other communities kill these animals 
for meat. 

During these riots many Hindus and Moslems were 
killed, and actually within the gates of the Aga Khan’s 
own residence, two Moslem servants were murdered. 
The Aga Khan was at Poona at the time of the outbreak, 
but such was his hold upon the Khoja community, that 
he was able to restrain them in the retaliating measures 
they contemplated, even from that distance. 

He telegraphed to the Moslem leaders of Bombay, 
ordering them to assist the authorities in suppressing 
the riots and in bringing about a reconciliation between 
the two great communities. 

Acting upon this the Mukhi Camaria Ismail and the 
Mukhi Cassambhai Moosr actually gave shelter to many 
Hindus who were apprehensive for their lives, and 
succeeded, because of this demonstration of goodwill, 
in keeping the Khojas in check, in bringing about a 
speedy termination of hostilities. 

When barely twenty the Aga Khan was called upon 
once again. The terrible shadow of famine had fallen 
upon Bombay and the Khojas were in a dire plight. 
His Highness came to the rescue in the only possible 
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way, and thousands of people were fed because of his 
benevolence. Here he displayed no caste or racial 
prejudices. All, of any colour or creed who went to him 
in their distress, received food, raiment, and moneys 

In Kutch and Kattyawar the pestilential famine 
created untold misery. The wells and the rivers dried 
up, the crops failed, the cattle died, and there was 
scarcely enough water even for humans to drink. In 
these days of huge canals and barrages such conditions 
cannot obtain, but in 1897 the people of Kutch and 
Kattyawar were rendered penniless. The majority had 
even to go to the lengths of selling their agricultural 
implements. 

When the next sowing season arrived, the residents 
of these vast areas had nothing with which to purchase 
seed or tools required for the tilling of the soil. 

Here also the Aga Khan came to the rescue in a 
practical manner. He distributed seed grain, agricultural 
implements, besides subscribing large sums to the 
Famine Fund which was inaugurated by the Government. 

In Bombay, Poona, Kutch, and Kattyawar, huge 
camps were opened and remained so for nearly six 
months. The hungry and the destitute in their thousands 
found sustenance and shelter in these centres—and all at 
the expense of the Aga Khan. 

As was so often the case in the closing days of the 
last century, a visitation of famine was followed by a 
deadlier pestilence—that of plague. The virulence of 
this foul disease is appalling, and once it obtains a hold 
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of the populace, thousands die daily. In those days also 
litde was known by the ordinary ryot of India of the 
preventative methods of the West. Hygiene was not all 
that it should have been, and there still existed an insular 
prejudice to the teachings of Western doctors which, 
seemingly, nothing could break down. 

To combat the plague the Government of India 
employed the services of a great European bacteriologist, 
Dr. Haffkine, who proceeded to the plague centres of 
Bombay to prepare anti-plague serum. 

All know the popular story of the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny. It is stated, quite erroneously by the 
way, that the sepoys were required to handle cartridges 
which had pig’s fat in their composition. The ammu¬ 
nition of the Mutiny period had a cap which had to be 
bitten off by the teeth of the firer before it could be used 
for its lethal purpose, and this the sepoys refused to do. 
They objected to out-casting themselves by contaminating 
their lips with fat alleged to have been obtained from 
pigs. In point of fact the fat was mutton fat, but that is 
by the way. The Mutiny happened all the same. 

Even in England to this day there are those who 
object to vaccination and, in fact, contravene the 
country’s laws in this respect because of this prejudice 
—and this a century after Pasteur 1 

Perhaps, therefore, the plague-stricken people of 
Bombay can be forgiven if, over thirty years ago, they 
raised a hue and cry against inoculation. 

The most absurd stories were circulated regarding 
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the setum prepared by Dr. Haffkine, and-it was popularly 
supposed to be a poison which induced a speedy death. 
This was because hundreds actually suffering from 
plague were inoculated and died—not from the effects 
of the serum, but from that of the bite of the plague 
flea. 

Nothing could remove the misapprehension under 
which the populace laboured, and the Government of 
India was helpless, and could only contemplate with 
growing apprehension and horror, the growing daily 
tale of the death figures. 

It required some leader of the people to take a 
great and courageous step and set an example—one 
which might conceivably succeed in its purpose or, on 
the other hand, miserably fail. 

The Aga Khan filled the breach and faced social 
os'tracism. Fortunately, his action stimulated and 
emboldened the peoples of Bombay. 

He called a meeting of the Khoja community and 
explained to them the benefits of inoculation. In their 
presence, and on various occasions subsequendy, he 
submitted his person to the needle. 

He placed a large bungalow, free of all charges, 
at the disposal of the Government, and herein was 
established a laboratory. 

The spell was broken, the plague-stricken saw 
wisdom, and in the course of a short time the foul disease 
ceased in its ravages. 

From- the famine-cum-plague-stricken region of 
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Bombay in the ’nineties the scene shifts to Simla, the 
summer capital of the rulers of India, in other words, 
to the Royal Durbar which marked the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria. 

The Muslims of Bombay exercised the keenest 
interest in this event, and at a public meeting held at 
Muzafar Bagh, at which the Aga Khan presided, a large 
sum of money was subscribed. 

An address was voted to the Queen, and His Highness 
was selected as the one who should convey it to Simla. 
On the occasion of this visit His Highness was the guest 
of the Viceroy, Lord Elgin. In addition to the Address 
so ceremoniously deposited in Simla, the Aga Khan 
also sent another direct to the Sovereign on behalf of 
the Shiah community as a whole. This was encased in a 
magnificent casket of solid gold. 

From Simla the Aga Khan returned to the Presidency 
of Bombay, there actively to prepare for his coming 
nuptials. His bride was the daughter of his uncle, the 
late Aga Jungishah. . The celebrations attending this 
ceremony took place in Poona and they were such as to 
astonish a country surfeited in spectacles of State and 
pomp. 

Spacious camps were erected over many miles of 
country to accommodate the guests of His Highness, who 
numbered no less than twenty “thousand. They came 
from all over the world to do him honour, and they 
remained in Poona for over a fortnight participating in 
the general celebrations. 
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To mark the occasion of his marriage His Highness 
distributed vast sums of money amongst the poor of 
India. It was a matter of deep concern to the Aga Khan 
when his wife was removed from him by death. He 
is now, of course, wedded to Mile Andree Carton, 
one of the most beautiful women in Europe and one 
who carries with superb aplomb, the magnificent gems 
which the Aga Khan has showered upon her. She is of 
French birth, but, nevertheless, takes the keenest and 
most intelligent interest in matters Muslim. She is 
always to be seen beside the Aga Khan in the embassies 
of Europe, and in her conversation displays a deep and 
unique knowledge of modem world politics. 



CHAPTER V 


FIRST JOURNEYS ABROAD 

Visit to Queen Victoria—King Edward’s coronation—Audi¬ 
ences with the Kaiser and the Sultan of Turkey. 

It was at the beginning of the present century that the 
Aga Khan first took steps to appease his appetite for 
travel. Naturally he included England in his itinerary, 
and to this day the Aga Khan retains the most pleasant 
memories of his visit. 

He was most cordially received by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, who conferred upon him no small 
honour. He was invited by the Queen to dine and spend 
a period at Windsor—and in the later years of her reign, 
the Queen, as we know, reserved this honour for the 
very few. 

• Lord Salisbury was then Premier, and Lord George 
Hamilton the Secretary of State for India. Both accorded 
to His Highness a warm and hearty reception, as did also 
the Duke of Connaught. It was on the occasion of this 
visit to England that the Aga Khan was invested with the 
insignia of the K.C.I.E., in recognition of those services 
to the State which have already been enumerated. 
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His Highness collected other titles -when he visited 
Europe on a subsequent occasion, notably some from the 
Emperor of Germany, who had evinced no little interest 
in the Aga Khan’s work on behalf of the Khoja peoples, 
in the then German colonies of Africa. 

It must be remembered that there had been, not long 
previously, an Arab rebellion in East Africa, and there 
was left in the minds of the German officials a suspicion 
that the Khoja community had been implicated. The 
Aga Khan was able to disabuse the mind of the Emperor 
of Germany on this point, and also to extract from him 
an extremely valuable concession. The Khojas of East 
Africa had long begged for rice-growing facilities along 
the fertile banks of the Ufigi River. These the Aga Khan 
secured for his followers. In other ways also, this 
personal and diplomatic mission to Germany had results 
beneficial to the Khojas. It raised their status in East 
Africa and tended to remove many petty annoyances 
from which they had previously suffered. 

His Highness was actually in Germany performing 
this ambassadorial work, when he received the news of 
the death of Queen Victoria. He immediately cabled to 
India instructing the Khojas to go into mourning, and 
this they did for three days, all' shops being closed, all 
business suspended, and the entire community retiring 
to the mosques to recite prayers for the departed 
Empress. 

The Aga Khan himself proceeded to England and 
attended the royal funeral. 
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Later His Highness continued his interrupted travels 
and journeyed to France. In Paris he met the Shah of 
Persia. His kinsman and he repaired to Ostend for a 
fortnight. One of the subjects discussed at great length 
was the loyalty of the peoples of India to the Crown and 
of that of Indian Army. His Highness was able to speak 
plainly on this point. He declared that in his opinion 
no people could be more loyal than those of India. 

But in staying as the guest of the Shah of Persia 
for a comparatively lengthy period, the Aga Khan had 
a purpose more important than dilating on the loyalty 
of India’s millions. 

Representations had been made to him in regard to 
the Zoroastrian population of Persia, from whence came 
the rich and affluent Parsis of India. The Parsis are those 
who left their Zoroastrian brethren in Persia and fled to 
India for safety. 

In Persia the Zoroastrians had been regarded as 
infidels, and whilst some of their own free will affected 
conversion to Islam prior to the intercession of the Aga 
Khan, it is said many were forced into the Shiah faith of 
Persia. 

The Shah, be it said, displayed a blissful ignorance 
of the pitiful condition'of the Zoroastrian community, 
but on his return he did much to put matters right. In 
this he was assisted by the Aga Khan, who established 
for this community several schools, and maintained them 
at his own expense. 

That the Aga Khan, a Muslim, should intercede— 
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and successfully—with another Muslim on behalf of 
a race of “non-believers” created a profound stir in the 
Mohammedan world and stamped him for all time as 
the Muslim apostle of toleration, non-violence, and 
progress. His action also produced no little effect in 
the mind of the Sultan of Turkey, who was also visited 
by the Aga Khan during the course of this tour. 

The Muslim world contemplated His Highness’s 
journey to Constantinople with something approaching 
to wonder. It was tantamount to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury paying a ceremonious visit to the Pope of 
Rome—and in days when the relations of the Anglican 
Church with the Apostolic Church of Rome were not 
as amicable as they are now. The Sultan was the Caliph 
of the Sunis and the Aga Khan the hereditary head of 
the Shiahs. 

His Highness was received as an honoured guest, and 
the Muslim world regarded the event as one of extreme 
significance and as one pointing to the eventful abolition 
of the barriers dividing the two sects. 

The Aga Khan left for India, well pleased that the 
leaders of the rival communities should have made such a 
gesture well calculated to impress the Muslim peoples, 
but when he landed in Bombay in March 1901, he was to 
be greeted with a terrible disappointment. The fervour 
and the good feeling demonstrated on the quayside 
was dissipated by.an untoward happening. Three Shiahs 
who had reverted to Suniism were attacked and murdered, 
as described in the first chapter in this book. It was then 
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that the Aga Khan so dramatically threatened to withdraw 

from the leadership of his community. 

It was not long before the presence of the Aga Khan 
was again required in England, for he was personally 
invited by His Majesty, King Edward, to be present at 
the coronation ceremony. The Aga Khan bore with him 
on this occasion a number of addresses to His Majesty 
from his Shiah followers. These were illuminated by 
some of the foremost artists of the day, and were enclosed 
in a casket which has been subsequently valued at several 
thousand pounds sterling. 

On the eve of the coronation ceremony, His Highness 
was one of those who were commanded to attend the 
State banquet at Buckingham Palace. Later, he had 
no less than three private audiences with the King, and 
one with the Prince of Wales, now the King-Emperor. 
Queen Mary, as Princess of Wales, was present on that 
occasion, and she invited the Aga Khan to accompany 
her the next day to a military review. 

Before leaving London, His Highness was created a 
G.C.I.E., as a further signal mark of the esteem in 
which he was held by His Majesty. It was remarkably 
demonstrated during this, his third visit to London, 
how completely he had won the friendship of His 
Majesty and the other members of the Royal Family. 
At the actual coronation ceremony he was one of the very 
few who were accommodated near the throne. 

Another of the experiences of His Highness during 
this sojourn in London was to visit the House of 
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Commons. He has listened to the speeches in St. 
Stephen’s many times since then. Indeed, during 
important debates on India, he is often to be seen in the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery when he is in the 
Metropolis, but now he attends as a matter of course. 
On the occasion of his initial visit there was an atmo¬ 
sphere of ceremonial which in these days is lacking. 
He was introduced to the House by Sir Muncherjee 
Bhownaggree and was subsequently introduced to the 
members of the Cabinet and other leading members. 
This visit left an impression upon his mind, and inspired 
in him something of the Parliamentary manner. 

This much was evident shortly after his return to 
India, when he was nominated as an additional member 
of the Legislative Council. This, of course, was the 
all-important Viceroy’s Council and not the legislative 
body which came into being under the provisions of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. At that period of India’s 
political advancement, it was a circumstance for con¬ 
gratulation and compliment for an Indian to be 
nominated to the Viceroy’s small body of advisers. 

His Highness regarded his work upon this central 
legislative body as one of supreme importance to the 
peoples of India—as indeed it' was. It was vitally 
necessary to the political progress of India that a 
demonstration of Parliamentary ability, coupled with 
administrative skill, should be given by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Indian peoples. India, at that stage in 
her history, was building up a world opinion in favour 
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of political freedom, which was to have effect nearly 
thirty years later. 

At the beginning of this century, for an Indian member 
of the Viceroy’s Council to fail to scintillate—not as a 
gorgeous Eastern ornament, but as one actively engaged 
in the good government of India—would have put 
back the clock of political advancement for a further 
quarter of a century. Much depended upon those 
nominated to assist the Viceroy. On their abilities, on 
their acumen and, above all, upon their achievements, 
was created that atmosphere which made possible the 
successive steps to Swaraj which we have seen to date. 

No better man than the Aga Khan could have been 
selected, even if this had been accomplished by means of 
a referendum, instead of by direct nomination. 

During his tenure of office, he displayed a knowledge 
of the workings of the administrative mechanism of 
state which delighted those he represented, and surprised 
those in the inner coteries of Delhi and Simla. 

He made an especially impressive contribution to 
one of the Budget debates. While congratulating the 
Government on the prosperity displayed, and expressing 
his gratification at the reduction in taxation, he gave it as 
his opinion that the Budget would have, been more 
welcome if the taxable minimum of the income-tax was 
raised to Rupees 1,200. 

Here His Highness had in mind, as he has had 
throughout his life, the well-being of the poorly placed. 

Also, in this debate, he took the opportunity of 
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laying stress upon the urgent necessity of widening the 
general scheme of education, both in the primary and 
scientific spheres. The Aga Khan has always believed 
that nothing should remain a mystery to the masses. 

Here, it is interesting to recall, that when in Paris 
some years earlier, he expressed the opinion that the 
great Paris Exhibition was a failure. One of the reasons 
he advanced for this being so, was that its scientific 
and mechanical sides were exploited as side-shows. 
The exhibits were arrayed there merely to impress and 
astound, much as are the lion-headed men and other 
grotesque creatures of the fairgrounds. He maintained 
that efforts should have been made to simplify this 
aspect of the Exhibition. These exhibits might be, and 
doubtless were, interesting to the scientifically and 
technically skilled, he said on that occasion, but to the 
ordinary visitor to the Exhibition they were practically 
meaningless, principally because there was no one 
there to explain anything. 

When pressing upon the Government of India the 
need of a more generous and more elastic educational 
policy, His Highness invited the attention of the Viceroy 
to the progress of education both in Europe and America, 
and he appealed for a comprehensive educational scheme 
for India, applied and administered in accordance with 
the conditions which obtained in the various provinces. 

India owes much to the Aga Khan on the score-of 
education alone—a point which is not always appreciated 
by some political hotheads of the present day; - ' ■ 
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He also made another notable suggestion to the 
Government, which bore fruit and had a great bearing 
upon the military resources of the Empire during the 
period of the Great War. 

His brain had seen a means whereby the military 
expenditure of India could be subsequently reduced, and 
in a manner which would not impair efficiency. 

The various Indian States, he pointed out, main¬ 
tained large bodies of troops which were more gorgeous 
in their movement than efficient. He suggested that 
if these irregular bodies were trained by a small body 
of British officers, they would eventually achieve that 
military status when they would be of service in times 
of emergency. They would become a source of military 
strength to the Empire, and the Indian States would, 
thereby, be taking their legitimate share in the duties 
of defence. 

In elaboration of this suggestion he explained 
that only taxpayers of British-India paid for the defence 
of the country. The States, rich and vast in extent, 
reaped the benefit of this protection and paid no con¬ 
tribution. He therefore appealed to the patriotism of the 
Indian Princes to support his scheme for a regular system 
of national defence. 

As is known, the Princes responded to this appeal, 
and the Government seconded military officers to the 
States. These latter overhauled the effeted military 
machinery, bought it up to date, instilled modern 
military knowledge and discipline into the State forces. 
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and created an army, scattered but efficient, which was 
not found wanting when War was proclaimed in August 
1914. 

The larger States of Hyderabad, Gwalior, Mysore, 
Patiala, and others, were immediately able to throw into 
the scale brigades of well-tried troops. From their 
reservists, who by this time were many, they were able 
to form the nucleus of other forces to be trained from 
the men of the States. 

The enormous contribution in man-power by the ' 
States of India was one of the deciding factors in the 
War, and something which went a very long way indeed 
to upset the calculations of the German military leaders. 

This patriotic and loyal endeavour on the part of 
the Princes of India would not have been possible if, 
years before, when a member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
the Aga Khan had not conceived a great idea, had the 
ability to lay stress upon and urge his point, and the 
courage and patience to await its fruition. 



CHAPTER VI 


PIONEER OF ADVANCEMENT 

Muslims, awake 1—Aga Khan’s call for action—Education—The 
Muslim University. 

An oblique reference has already been made to the 
Aga Khan’s efforts to establish a Muslim University at 
Aligarh. It is necessary, in order the more fully to 
reveal the pertinacity of this remarkable man, to refer 
to this phase of his life in greater detail. 

The Aga Khan, in taking his stand for the moral 
and material advancement of the Muslim community, 
had to break through ancient barriers of prejudice, 
lethargy, and false conceptions of Muslim ideals. 

Although the Muslims of India are now thoroughly 
awake and are fully alive to the demands of the times, 
there are still many, especially those who belong to the 
older generation, who contemplate with a kind of 
inborn abhorrence, the mere suggestion that they should 
sully their fingers with trade. 

A glance at the bazaars and the industrial centres 
of India, is sufficient immediately to demonstrate how 
disproportionate is the balance of trade between Hindus 
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and Muslims. Most of that which goes to create industrial 
wealth is in the hands of Hindus and, of course, Parsis. 

For far too long have the Muslims exhausted their 
energies in unprofitable religious contemplation, and 
have thus, in a mistaken sense of the orthodox, produced 
a civil, economic evil. 

The Aga Khan’s philosophy has always been entirely 
different. He eulogizes the quality of mental satisfaction 
to be derived from active operation and achievement. 

When first he expounded such views he met with 
considerable, opposition. Yet, he pursued his self- 
imposed task and with such success, that it can now be 
said that the Muslim community has been thoroughly 
aroused from its torpor. He is now able to command, 
especially among the younger generation, a degree of 
gratitude and devotion for the rich heritage which 
comes with the fruit of the tree of knowledge, which is 
at once amazing and perplexing to the minority, which 
believes that life begins and ends with the recitation of 
prayers and embarkation upon costly pilgrimages. 

Knowledge, says the Aga Khan, is the only talisman 
by which good can be distinguished from evil. It was 
Sir Syed Ahmed who founded Aligarh College, but it 
was the Aga Khan, an ardent and enthusiastic promoter of 
the ideal of education, who has been mainly responsible 
for the raising of its status to that of a University. 

At the time of the late King’s coronation Durbar, 
His Highness was invited to preside over the Moham¬ 
medan Educational Conference held at Delhi. It was on 
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this occasion that he first gave public utterance to his 
educational schemes. He declared that Islam of the 
future should be essentially progressive and tolerant. 
He denounced, in the strongest terms, the apathy which 
had fallen upon the Muslim peoples, and declared that 
the traditional forms of piety in the Islamic world were 
less in accord with the example set by the Prophet than 
the amelioration of the social and intellectual condition 
of the people. He spoke earnestly for reform, and 
pointed out that the best practical means whereby this 
could be brought about would be by the creation of a 
great Mohammedan University, from which would come 
a more correct and more justifiable comprehension of 
the meaning of Islam than then existed. 

He continued, in this Presidential address : 

We are, if I understand the purpose of this Mohammedan 
Education Conference aright, considering what in modern times 
are the ideals we must hold before our people and the paths by which 
they can attain them; and upon the right answer to these questions 
depends no trifling matter, but nothing less than the future of 
Indian Muslims. 

We are undertaking a formidable task when we attempt to 
correct and remodel the ideals of our people. But for the task 
before us, we Indian Mussalmans possess many advantages; 
we have the advantage of living under a Government which 
administers justice evenly between rich and poor and between 
persons of different breed and class ; in the second place we enjoy 
complete freedom to devise plans for the amelioration of our 
people. We have no reason to fear that our deliberations will 
be abruptly closed if we propose schemes of education other than 
those approved by the Government. We know that no book 
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and no branch of knowledge will be forbidden to us by official 
command; and lastly, we know that, under the protection of 
British rule, we shall be allowed to work out to the end any 
plans for social and economic salvation which we may devise. 
Our wealth will not excite rapacity, nor our advancement in learn¬ 
ing awaken the jealousy of our rulers. More than all this, we 
are members of a polity in which the opportunities for advance¬ 
ment in wealth and learning are greater, perhaps, than in any 
country in Asia, if only we have the energy and the wisdom to 
make a right use of those opportunities. 

These are privileges which our co-religionists in Turkey or 
Persia, who are not British subjects, do not possess. In those 
countries the opportunities for growing wealthy in commerce 
and in industries or in the independent liberal professions can 
hardly be said to exist, and in both of them the pursuit of learning 
and freedom of thought are fettered by restrictions. We Muslims 
of India therefore, enjoy unparalleled advantages and we occupy 
among our co-religionists a unique position, and, if we properly 
utilize them and realize our duties, we ought to lead the way and 
constitute ourselves the vanguard of Islamic progress throughout 
the world. Here in India we can develop our own ideals of 
society; we have freedom in which to deliberate upon them, 
and we have security from internal and external enemies. We 
may carry our plans to maturity without feat of internal trouble 
or external aggression. Our brethren in Turkey and Persia must 
give their first thoughts and unceasing attention to military 
’preparations and diplomatic arrangements lest, while they are 
evolving schemes of progress, illiberal and autocratic European 
States should swallow up their independence. But we, who live 
beneath the liberal rule of England, have here all the chances that 
a people require of developing our own individuality according 
to our own ideas. 

Let us direct our attention to a question, namely, how have the 
Indian Muslims taken advantage of the opportunities which 
Providence has placed in their way ? We must all acknowledge 
with shame and regret that so far we have failed. Throughout 
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the whole length and breadth of India how many national schools 
are there in existence which educate Muslim boys and girls in 
their faith and at the same time in modern secular science ? Is there 
even one to every hundred that our nation needs and which we 
should have established if we had been like any other healthy 
people ? There are, indeed, a certain number of old-fashioned 
schools which continue to give parrot-like teaching of the Koran, 
but even in these places, no attempt is made either to improve the 
morals of the boys or to bring before them the eternal truths of 
the faith. As a rule prayers are but rarely repeated, and, when 
said not one per cent of the boys understand what they say or why. 

... In Mohammedan society we too often hear futile 
laments over the loss of political power, but we must remember 
that in the modern world a monopoly of political power such as 
Muslims once had in India is neither possible nor even desirable. 
Now that general liberty is given to all, the monopoly, or even 
the desire for a monopoly, of political power is both immoral and 
of no benefit. 

The just man does not even wish to possess privileges to the 
necessary exclusion of others. On the other hand a desire for 
industrial and financial pre-eminence is perfectly legitimate because 
it is obtained by that full competition of the energies of individuals 
without which rapid progress is, perhaps, impossible. But here 
again the Muslim community has signally failed to take advantage 
of that peace, justice, and freedoin which we all enjoy under 
British rule. We have neglected industry and commerce just as 
we have neglected every other opportunity of progress. 

The general apathy which pervades every walk of life is a sign 
of a moral disease, and what I will ask you to consider ate the 
causes of this terrible disease. Are the causes of this disease con¬ 
genital and necessary? Are they part of the faith or are they 
accidental and acquired? That this disease is accidental and no 
necessary development of the faith is shown not only by the 
political progress made by Islam during the first twenty-five years 
of the Hijra, but by the high standard of duty, morality, truthful¬ 
ness, justice, and charity that was general in Arabian society 
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during the glorious reigns of Abu Bakr and Omar, and this high 
standard prevailed, mind you, amongst men whose early youth 
had been passed either in the lazy and dissolute society of Mecca 
before the conquest or in Bedouin brigandage. Islam made heroes 
of such men, not only in the battlefield, but in the more difficult 
daily sacrifices of healthy and patriotic society. 

... So Islam, as a faith, when it was best understood, did not 
lead to apathy, but to extraordinary devotion and self-sacrifice, 
which it elicited even from such wretched material as the dissolute 
and immoral Meccan aristocrats of the days of ignorance. 

. . . We must, therefore, consider what are the real causes 
of this supineness which we are compelled to recognize as universal 
in Muslim society of to-day, a supineness all the more remarkable 
under the benign rule of England, when a little self-sacrifice would 
enable us to achieve greatness. 

. . . The most genuine and the most moral of Muslims 
often tell you, as they have a thousand times told me in almost 
identical terms at Constantinople or Cairo, at Bombay or Zanzibar, 
that as long as they spend their energies in prayer and pilgrimage 
they are certain that, though they do not do the best, yet they do 
no harm, and thus they give up to pilgrimage and prayer the lives 
which should have been devoted to the well-being of the people. 

It is to this class in India that I appeal and desire most earnestly 
to impress upon them my conviction that if they continue in their 
present attitude of aloofness, it means the certain extinction of 
Islam, at least as a world-wide religion. We of this Conference 
appeal to the pious for their co-operation and assistance, and 
we warn them solemnly and in all earnestness that, if they give all 
their time to prayer and their money to pilgrimages the time will 
come when that piety, which they so highly prize, will pass away 
from our society and, for want of timely assistance at this most 
critical period, not one of our descendants will know how to pray 
or put any store upon the merit of pilgrimage. It is to the genuine 
class of pious men that we appeal ;'let them come forward and take 
their legitimate place in the advancement of their co-religionists and 
in the moral and religious education of their brethren and children. 
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In the strenuous life of modem times a people that does not get 
help from its most pious and most moral sections has as little chance 
of success as a man who tries to swim with his arms tied behind 
his back. 

A great, but silent, crisis has come in the fortunes of Islam, 
and unless this class wake up to the altered conditions of life and 
to the necessity of superintending and educating the rising 
generation, the very existence of Islam is at stake. This class of 
pious Muslims must understand that what Islam now demands of 
them is that they should surrender to the training of the young a 
portion of the time hitherto given to prayer, and a portion of the 
money hitherto spent in pilgrimages or celebrations of martyrdoms 
long since past, which only help to keep alive those terrible sectarian 
differences which are one of the misfortunes of Islam. . . . The 
first duty of every Muslim is to give his time to the service of his 
nation and not merely to silent prayers. 

A second cause of our present apathy is the terrible position of 
Muslim women due to the Zenana and Purdan system. There is 
absolutely nothing in Islam or the Koran, or the example of the 
first two Muslim centuries, to justify this terrible and cancerous 
growth that has for nearly a thousand years eaten into the very 
vitals of Islamic society. The heathen Arabs, in the days of 
ignorance, especially the wealthy young aristocrats of Mecca, led 
an extremely dissolute life . . . and altogether the scandals of 
Mecca before the conquest were vile and degrading. The Prophet, 
not only by the strictness of his laws put an end to this open and 
shameless glorification of vice, but by a few wise restrictions made 
the former constant and unceremonious companionship of men and 
strange women impossible. 

From these necessary and wholesome rules has developed the 
present system of Purdah, which means the permanent imprison¬ 
ment and enslavement of half the nation. How can we expect 
prayers from the children of mothers who have never shared, or 
even seen, the free, social intercourse of modern mankind ? This 
terrible cancer must either be cut out, or the body Muslim society 
will be poisoned to death by the permanent waste of all the women 
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of the nation. Purdah, as is now known, did not exist till long after 
the Prophet’s death, and is no part of Islam. 

. . . No fair or reasonable person who has read the Koran 
can for a moment doubt that freedom of the will and individual 
human responsibility is there insisted upon . . . but there has 
subsequently been given to Muslim thought that fatal fatalism 
which discourages effort, and which has undoubtedly been one of 
the principal causes of the non-progressive spirit of modern Islam. 

In my opinion—an opinion held also by many of the most 
learned who have given the matter serious study—it was this 
bad example, the fatal system of modern Purdah with its re¬ 
strictions on the intellectual development of women, the constant 
and silent withdrawal of the most pious and moral Muslims into 
a life of private prayer and devotion, and this doctrine of necessity 
that brought about our downfall. I say it was in my opinion these 
four causes that have brought Muslim society down to its present 
low and degraded level of intellect and character. How low we 
have fallen one can easily find out by comparing Muslim general 
intelligence of to-day to that which exists even in the most backward 
of Slavic-European States. If this downward movement is not 
arrested there is danger that the best minds amongst the present- 
day Muslims of India will be brought up without any knowledge 
of the purity and beauty of Islam, and this loss will mean the certain 
estrangement of all the ablest of the community and the consequent 
loss of character, honesty, and devotion amongst the intelligent, 
and this will mean, further, that our intellectual and social leaders 
will not possess the moral qualities most necessary for permament 

If, then, we are really in earnest in deploring the fallen 
condition of our people, we must unite in an effort for their 
redemption and, first and foremost of all, an effort must now be 
made for the foundation of a University where Muslim youths can 
get, in addition to modern sciences, a knowledge of their glorious 
past and religion and where the whole atmosphere of the place, 
it being a residential University, may, like Oxford, give more 
attention to character than to mere examinations. 
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Muslims of India have legitimate interests in the intellectual 
development of their co-religionists in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
and elsewhere, and the best way of helping them is by making 
Aligarh a Muslim Oxford, where they can all send their best students 
not only to learn the modern sciences, but that honesty and self- 
sacrifice which distinguished the Muslims of the first century. . . . 
Such a University would restore the faded glories of our people. .. . 
We are sure that by founding this University we can arrest the 
decadence of Islam, and if we are not willing to make sacrifices for 
such an end, must I not conclude that we do not really care whether 
the faith of Islam is dead or not ? 

. . . We propose to establish an institution capable of dealing 
with the enormous interests involved; we want to be able to 
give our Muslim youths not merely the finest education that can 
be given in India, but a training equal to that which can be given 
in any country in the world . . . We want Aligarh to be such a 
home of learning as to commend the same respect of scholars as 
Berlin or Oxford, Leipzig or Paris. And we want those branches 
of Muslim learning, which are too fast passing into decay, to be 
added by Muslim scholars to the stock of the world’s knowledge. 

And above all, we want to create for our people an intellectual 
and moral capital; a city which shall be the home of elevated ideas 
and pure ideals; a centre from which light and guidance shall be 
diffused among the Muslims of India, aye, and out of India too, and 
which shall hold up to the world a noble standard of the justice 
and virtue and purity of our beloved faith. 

It has been necessary to give such a lengthy excerpt 
from the Aga Khan’s speech on this historic occasion—a 
speech delivered when His Highness was still several 
years on the right side of thirty, in order that the reason¬ 
ing processes of this great Muslim leader should be the 
more fully understood. He has developed amazingly 
in many of his views since then, but it has to be 
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remembered that the decadent picture of Muslim India 
painted by the Aga Khan was by no means over- 
coloured. He was not then to know how successful 
would be his plea for moral and material progress, and 
how immense would be the strides taken by his com¬ 
munity in the space of a few decades. He has lived to 
see the realization of many of his hopes in the educational 
sphere. Aligarh is now a great Muslim University centre, 
which closely approximates to those very high standards 
and ideals enunciated by the Aga Khan in the Coronation 
Year of the late King Edward; Muslim schools and 
colleges have sprung up all over India; the members 
of his community are shedding their antipathy to 
commerce and industry; and, in the political field, the 
Muslims are no whit behind the other great communities 
of India. 

With changed conditions, so also must there come 
about a change in opinions. It is interesting, in this 
connection, to refer briefly to the political views 
entertained by the Aga Khan at roughly the same 
period as his historic speech before the Muslim Con¬ 
ference at Delhi. He then wrote : 

. . . Anything like popular self-government is unsuited to the 
circumstances of the country and will be for many generations. 
The whole idea of self-government is foreign to the Oriental mind, 
though the case of Japan may seem to point to an opposite con¬ 
clusion. But the circumstances there are quite exceptional, and I 
am by no means convinced id my own mind that Parliamentary 
institutions, in their present advanced form, and untempered by 
bureaucracy, will be long maintained in the land of the Rising Sun. 
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In any case, I am persuaded that India, with her diversities of race 
and creed, will be injured greatly instead of benefited by self- 
government. The role best adapted to her circumstances is one of 
benevolent Ctesarism. Even on some European nations which 
could be mentioned representative institutions sit badly. The 
Anglo-Saxon race, like the Roman Empire in its best days, has a 
genius for the art of government, whether of itself or of others; 
but the success of representative institutions in Anglo-Saxon lands 
is no proof of their suitability to Oriental conditions. 

The present system of administration in India must be 
occasionally adjusted to changing circumstances, but in the main 
it is the best system for the country that can be devised. It secures 
individual freedom and equality before the law. It is this quality 
of freedom and legal protection that the people value, and given 
that, they care little or nothing for political power. I believe the 
great mass of my fellow-countrymen to be thoroughly well content 
with the pax Britannica. 

Some of what the Aga Khan wrote some thirty 
years ago could well be inscribed at the present time. It 
is true that given freedom and legal protection, a great 
many among the millions of Muslims of India have not 
a second thought to devote to politics, and that, unfor¬ 
tunately, the diversities of race and creed to which the 
Aga Khan referred, are disabilities which still exist and 
to a degree which is alarming to many students of the 
changing constitutional position of the great subconti¬ 
nent. Yet the very awakening which His Highness 
did so much to bring about, has so changed the face of 
India that it would be a brave man who would now 
so definitely and assuredly say that India was unreceptive 
to the ideals of self-government. 
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Many astounding variations in moral and political 
conceptions have come about during thirty years, and in 
no country more so than in India, even when one takes 
into consideration that which has transpired as a direct 
result of the War in such countries as Russia, Germany, 
and Turkey. 

In all these various places of development in India 
the Aga Khan has played his part. Always has he urged 
his community to keep pace with the times. Always, 
however, he has been the constitutionalist, the disciple 
of patience and toleration, and one who has always 
extolled the benefits which accrue to any people who 
hold a place in the British scheme of Imperial consolida¬ 
tion. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE AGA KHAN AT HOME 

The Indian setting—His recreation—His behaviour towards His 
relatives and friends—His love of literature and art—His 
home life. 

If you know Bombay, then you almost certainly have 
seen the Aga Khan’s palace, for it is one of the greatest 
landmarks of that noble city. As palaces go in India, 
it is not better than that of the Maharaja of Gwalior, 
or the fairy island on which Udaypur has built his resi¬ 
dence : but there is something about the residence of 
the Aga Khan which is mysteriously bewitching. Its 
windows seem to open inside a different epoch. A 
sense of culture, not merely of decorative art, but of some¬ 
thing more imperceptible, is there. It is the atmosphere 
of that Asia which ceased to live after the Great Moghals. 

When the Aga Khan is in residence, no flag flies 
from the turret there, no liveried outriders, scimitars 
in hand, stand at the gateway, for this uncrowned King 
of Indian Muslim intelligentsia abhors show and display. 
As you pass along the path, a window is opened, a face 
is thrust out; a hand, too, from the palm of which a 
bird flies to freedom; and before you realize what has 
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happened, the window is closed, for the Aga Khan has 
liberated the caged bird with his own hand—and the 
matter thus ends, without paragraphs in the newspapers 
regarding the humane tendencies of the Aga’s mind. 
This occurrence of liberating the captive birds is a story 
of long ago. A devoted friend, not knowing the Aga’s 
aversion to caged birds, sent him some fine specimens 
of singing nightingales. They arrived as a great gift 
from a great personage, and, not desiring to refuse the 
gift by even indirectly suggesting his disapproval, the cage 
was received with many thanks. The donor happened 
to bring them himself. The Aga opened the window. 
Tall palm trees swayed their heads in the garden, the 
sea lapped the Bombay sands beyond. 

“You know,” said the Aga to his friend, “these bulbul 
(nightingales) remind me of a couplet of that master- 
singer Hafiz !” And he read the couplet as only a 
Persian-born can. 

During the recitation he held one of the birds in his 
hand. Then he loosened his fingers from the bird. It 
flew out and was gone. 

“Oh ! how did that bird fly from your hand ?” asked 
the Aga’s friend. 

“Like this...” and he let his grasp loosen from the 
other bird, with the consequence that it, too, flew out 
of the window. 

The gesture was significant, for the Persian poet’s 
couplet spoke of one love-bird chasing another, and 
then sang the praises of the liberator. 
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“Let us earn the thanks of the birds at least!” 
laughed the Aga; for at that time some people were 
not fully appreciative of his political philosophy. 

Let those to whom the incident may sound trivial, 
be reminded that these little experiences in the lives of 
all great men connote high motives, and the composite 
whole of any given personality can only be appreciated 
by piecing together facets of varied character. This 
generalization, however, should be applied the more 
particularly in relation to the mind of the Aga, who, 
it may be noted, did not just say: “Thank you very 
much for the kind gift, but I do not like to see birds in 
captivity, and it will give me greater delight to see them 
set free.” In all probability, the friend would have been 
only too ready to comply with the Prince’s request. 
But that would have been a bald and a colourless episode, 
which is foreign to the ideas of the Aga: his tempera¬ 
ment is poetical, full of those high lights and deep 
shadows which are the hall-mark of a true son of hoary 
Asia. Thus we note that what might be a very small 
incident regarding birds is made an occasion by the 
vivacity of a master-mind. A little thought over this 
makes the matter clear: and that thought must be at¬ 
tuned to the peculiarities of Oriental mentality, without 
which my explanation is incomprehensible. 

The Aga’s love for animals is almost of a legendary 
magnitude. His devotion to horses is not for the sake 
of racing them. The track has no allurement for him as 
with purely racing men. To him the racing of horses 
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is more in the nature of an “expression”, to see the 
supreme manifestation of a noble animal’s natural abilities; 
that, and no more and no less. Few people know that 
horses, like children, “feel” the personality of some 
persons. To some they cling, others they shun; and 
in doing so, at least in the case of children, they cannot 
give any reasonable explanation beyond the statement 
that they like or dislike a particular person. Psycholo¬ 
gists have endeavoured to classify such affinities into 
those possessing a wholesome influence, and those pos¬ 
sessing repugnant influence. The Aga Khan has the 
reputation of the former sort; and of that, myriads of 
examples are noted, as, for instance, when visiting his 
stables there is an atmosphere of happiness, a feeling of 
well-being to be felt. 

But probably the greatest instance of that magnetic 
control which the Aga exercises is to be seen in the 
gathering around him of men of re fin ement and culture. 
I well remember an occasion when, at an important club 
in Bombay, a few Muslim leaders were expected to speak 
on the burning question of communal tension. The 
speeches were to be delivered after the dinner, and it 
was so arranged that the Aga Khan would not only 
preside, but would also wind up the debate by his final 
pronouncement. The resolution of that gathering in 
one aspect meant a general outburst, a breaking of law 
against the Government; on the other, it meant a slow 
though steady progress towards a definite goal. 

Much before the dinner-hour, hundreds of telegrams 
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from all over India had poured in, which left it in no 

doubt that the Left party would carry the day, the only 

saving grace being that practically all of them had left 

the final formulae to the wise judgment of the Aga 

Khan. 

The first speech after the dinner, from a well-known 
Muslim leader, was as vehement in tone as it was anti- 
British ; the second was positively violent; the third, 
which was loudly applauded, was full of threats and 
warning. The Aga sat the while, sipping his coffee, 
calling upon the speakers one after the other, and listen¬ 
ing to their views silently but watchfully, like the ad¬ 
mirable chairman that he was. At the close of the 
programme it was clear that the chairman had nothing 
to say, except to agree with the temper of the meet¬ 
ing and sit down. But the Aga was of a different 
mind. 

When he stood to speak, the peace of India was in 
the balance, for Muslims, although a minority in Hindu¬ 
stan, if dissatisfied, can create a pretty Donnybrook Fair 
at any time. This no one appreciated better than the 
Aga Khan: and some of those who knew him, thought 
that the current of opposition was too forceful even for 
the Aga Khan to swim against it. But the sheer force of 
character of the man carried him through. I remember 
looking at my watch as the Aga rose to speak. It was 
precisely 9.45 p.m. We knew nothing more of the time. 
Wrapped in the enchantment of this wonder-working 
man, we sat listening to his reasoning. He argued from 
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point to point, he drew historical parallelisms, he quoted 
instances, building up his case little by little; breaking 
the fences of prejudice and of opposition, he thrilled his 
listeners at one turn; at another moment he drew atten¬ 
tion to the dangers of a rash policy; at a third he built 
an apt quotation from one of the Persian poets or the 
Arab songs, then, calling us to gird our loins in the name 
of Islam—Islam that stood for peace and ordered 
government—he drove his points home. Then there 
was a pause. 

The Aga Khan held a piece of paper in his hand. 
He read his resolution; slowly and deliberately the 
words came out of his mouth. Mutely we listened to 
it, and almost unknowingly voted in its favour. Those 
who wished in their previous speeches to sow the whirl¬ 
wind were the first to agree to the Aga’s advice. A 
calm prevailed. The wizardry of the Aga was supreme. 
And whilst we were still wondering as to how that spell 
was cast, the Aga had wound up the meeting and was 
gone, leaving a serene atmosphere with a concrete 
formulae, which, as results showed, worked fully to the 
benefit of both India and the Muslim world. 

As with his public meetings, so in private, the Aga 
exercises a hypnotic influence upon whosoever comes 
in contact with him. When talking with him once in 
France, he observed that the interests of Islam can best 
be served by the Muslims themselves. “No amount 
of leaning on others,” he said in that philosophical tone 
of his, “can help the Muslims. We must stand on our 
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own feet. We must always remember that we have a 
cultural background: that the culture of Islam is a 
living thing, not of the past, but of the present and 
future. Look at this bunch of flowers,”—he pointed 
to the vase full of freshly-cut roses in the centre of his 
study-table—“look at them; these flowers have beauty, 
life, even a nervous system, according to an eminent 
Indian biologist, but they wither and die. In Islam 
and its spirit we have much in common with these, except 
in the end of the analogy. These flowers die; Islam 
and its culture will never die: and those who believe 
that it can are ignorant of the traditions and history 
of Islamic progress, and the fountain head of the 
faith.” 

From these discussions, his discourses stretched to 
wider fields of high policy of the nations. He baffled 
me with his amazing knowledge of the world’s history. 
He argued that the fear, which is in the minds of some 
regarding the British people, was groundless. “A 
people like the British,” he observed, “who, notwith¬ 
standing some of their ungodly pursuits, are yet God¬ 
fearing, and still retain a faith in the Supreme Being, 
cannot possibly be inimically disposed towards Islam, 
in which the cardinal belief in God is the pivot of all 
ideas.” In this regard, he pointed out Russia of the 
present day is to be pitied for “banishing God”; and 
“those who banish God”, remarked the Aga gravely, 
“only delude themselves with distorted images of their 
own minds!” 
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The regeneration of Islam, he considered, lay in hark¬ 
ing back to the original form of the faith, taking the first 
century of the religion of Mecca as the guiding star; 
and no better beacon-fight than the personality of the 
Prophet Muhammad. The Aga Khan was frankly of 
opinion that a great battle between godliness and 
ungodliness was drawing nigh, in which those nations 
who pin their faith in God will be challenged by 
others who are rapidly marching on an atheist path. 

“The trial of strengths,” he added, “is bound to 
come : and that very very soon.” He was not uncer¬ 
tain of the result. 

Many people who know the Aga Khan only through 
his wealth, can imagine him indulging in orgies associated 
with great riches. In actual fact he fives more simply 
than many possessing a hundred times less than his 
fortune. To see this you can either walk with him at 
Aix-les-Bains, which he makes his continental head¬ 
quarters, or at such cosmopolitan seaside resorts as 
Deauville. The Aga there is up, dressed and on the 
golf links before your mo rning tea is brought in to you. 
Dressed in a simple tweed suit and wearing heavy shoes, 
the Aga could be seen any day on his way to lunch at his 
favourite restaurant at Deauville. 

The sparkling dresses of the French women vied 
with the gay ties of their male friends at that French 
restaurant when I arrived with the Aga for “a small 
lunch”, as he called it. The- meal consisted of nine 
courses. Not that the Prince is a great eater, but he 
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enjoys his food. Unlike many other millionaires he 
does not live on a glass of milk alone. He loves fried 
fish and fresh fruit, and, what is more, knows in which 
restaurant to get them. 

I think his chief fascination even in unconventional 
gatherings consists in his natural gift of conversation. He 
talks to every man at the table strictly within the intellectual 
limits of that person. He will not bore a horse-dealer 
by talking to him about the theory of Relativity : and 
whilst speaking of this theory—which frankly is beyond 
me—I well remember an occasion when the Aga engaged 
a Professor twice his age on the subject, and so enthused 
and thrilled the scholar, that the old gentleman for¬ 
got to take any notes on the back of his menu card, 
from which he was to speak at the conclusion of the 
dinner. 

Later, when we dispersed, the Professor said to me : 
“This Prince is a marvel! He could easily take my place 
as a lecturer of mathematics. Where does he get his 
knowledge ?” But before I could reply, the car stopped 
to drop me at the door of the Casino, where I was to 
study the other side of the subject of this book. 

In the innermost “holy of holies” of that shrine of 
pleasure-after-work, I found heavier odds being piled 
on the table than my yearly income; and as quickly the 
piles of white and black and red discs were shifting their 
ownership. Women wearing glorious diamond tiaras, 
and low-cut dresses that left little to imagination, were 
emptying the contents of their pretty little handbags 
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with feckless ease and excitement. Over it all blazed 
scores of magnificent candelabra. The beauty and 
chivalry of half of Europe was centred round those tables 
in that world-famed Casino. The air of the room was 
heavy with the smoke of scented cigarettes, perfumes 
and cosmetics from Vienna, Rome, and Paris; and, 
if one might add, with "the aroma of money—stacks 
of money” : more money than I had seen in my life. 
How I wished to possess only one tenth of it legiti¬ 
mately ! 

The orchestra had now struck a gay air, the night 
was maturing. All eyes turned toward the door: the 
Aga had arrived. He bowed to right and left, duke 
or baron bowed to the Begum Aga Khan. Her High¬ 
ness’s smile lit the room, her gracious demeanour, her 
gait, her gesticulation, all so co-ordinated as to appear 
as a bouquet of some radiant flowers wafting their en¬ 
chantment, and breathing of the best in the East and the 
West. But the gaiety of the place apart, what I must 
honestly admire, was that I wished to see for myself 
whether the Aga Khan took part in those games of chance. 
I am perfectly sure that if that were his habit, my presence 
would certainly not have prevented him. But the 
Prince and his consort walked about the room, sym¬ 
pathizing with the loser in good-natured remarks, praising 
the skill of another. All as harmless as the dewdrops 
on the roses at Teheran. 

“I do not gamble,” said the Aga to me, “for I do 
not believe in chance. One must make certain of things 
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by his own efforts, by the sweat of his btow : and then 

leave the test to God. He gives success.” 

In all his endeavours, therefore, I have taken pains 
to discover that he applies this formula in word and 
spirit. He does not leave matters to chance. Chance, 
he thinks, is an unnatural phenomenon : an occurrence 
untrue to normal life. That naturally is not to be con¬ 
fused with Fate, which need not be discussed here. Suf¬ 
fice, however, to say that my reading of the Aga Khan’s 
visit to the Casino was in the nature of sight-seeing, a 
recreation, meeting with friends; taking the pleasure 
of life without willingly participating in its ugly aspects. 
And that is the wonder-power of the Aga, this selective 
capacity: to pick the best from wherever it can be found ; 
and refuse the dross. He has such a remarkable power 
in this direction, that I cannot help thinking that he is 
born with that faculty; it cannot be acquired to that 
supreme degree by cultivation. 

The same faculty we find in his choice of friends 
and acquaintances. He selects the best men and women 
as his friends; with others he is distantly polite and 
pleasant. In like manner, one cannot too much empha¬ 
size the fact, that in the choice of books, the Aga Khan 
exhibits almost an uncanny aptitude. In his every house 
there is a library, while a small library, to which he 
continually adds, travels with him. Nor are his books 
merely for show, because there is not a single worth¬ 
while book which he has not read—and commented upon 
in the margin. Between newspapers, journals, magazines 
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and books, I can assert without exaggeration that the 
Aga Khan is probably one of the greatest students 
of his time. 

Furthermore, his knowledge is always up-to-date. . 
This I had opportunity of knowing when he surprised 
some of his companions by telling them of the most 
recent discoveries at Ur in Iraq, which appeared in the 
Press quite a week later than our discussion, after the pre¬ 
historic finds of the British archaeologists in Baghdad. 
Nor is the Aga less conversant with astronomy: not the 
elementary aspects of it, but with those deep forms of 
study of which any University professor might well be 
proud. He never lets slip an opportunity of having 
himself informed regarding all scientific discoveries. 
He knew, months before anybody else, about the Belgian 
professor’s flight in a balloon. It was from the Aga 
Khan, and not from the newspapers, that his friends - 
learned the scientist’s efforts to “capture electric power” 
from the thunderstorms in Austria. 

The Prince Aga Khan is always reading; and in our 
age may be called the first and the last man who shows 
that what Gladstone said, regarding recreation being 
nothing but a change from one fruitful reading to another, 
to be correct. The net result of this enormous read¬ 
ing is that, without exception, whatever your hobby 
or vocation, the Aga can talk to you about it any length 
of time without exhausting himself, and without making 
you feel bored. A classical example of this extraordin¬ 
ary capacity is well known. It was a day of test to which 
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he subjected himself. He walked into a bookseller’s 
shop, looked about the books and discussed with the 
manager of the shop about publishing, the retail business 
of running a bookshop, book printing and binding, 
in such a professional manner that the man actually asked 
the Aga Khan whether he was a publisher or did he run 
a large bookshop ? 

Later, in a nursery garden, the gardener was so 
amazed regarding the knowledge of flower and vegetable 
growing, that he asked the Aga’s motor-driver whether 
his master had a nursery. 

In the afternoon, at a big State reception, where 
several hundred diplomats were gathered, I saw him 
discussing high diplomacy with the greybeards of the 
greatest Chancelleries of Europe : so what will you make 
out of this mystery man ? The day, however, was not 
finished with this, because at night a large body of Mus¬ 
lim leaders had hurried to seek his advice on a matter, 
the solution of which concerned the well-being of 
333 millions of Indians. Till well past midnight the 
Aga sat with them, endeavouring to disentangle the case: 
and at last rose triumphant with a scheme—a scheme 
which has made history at the India Round Table Con¬ 
ference mentioned elsewhere in this book. 

His attitude towards his son, the young Prince Aly 
Khan—the young Prince being the son of Princess 
Therese of revered memory—his mother Lady Ali 
Shah, and Her Highness the Begum—as a father, a 
son, and a husband, is one of unparalleled affection 
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and devotion. He loves his near and dear with the 
passion of the Old Orient. But perhaps his dealing 
with his son—who has received the best Eastern 
and Western education—is notable, because the Aga 
appreciates that many instances obtain in world 
history when the giant personages tend to dwarf the 
capacities of their sons—sons upon whom one day a 
worthy mantle is to fall. There was no effort to “drown 
the voice of his son”, as the Aga Khan spoke to the Prince 
Aly Khan, whenever I saw the father and the son to¬ 
gether. He walked down the stairway of his house 
arm-in-arm with his son, like two intimate, affectionate 
friends. Throughout the lunch the young Prince spoke 
without restraint, with much spar klin g humour, and even 
cut jokes with his companions : but never was he un¬ 
seemly nor did he exceed the bounds of best decorum. 
All along I could note that the Aga was trying to bring 
out the best in his son. He appealed to his better 
judgment when he wished to correct him; and all was 
done indirectly, by suggestions. But what wonderful 
suggestions, what remarkable responses, that never 
missed their mark! 

His mother. Lady Ali Shah—a woman of high cul¬ 
ture, and who still keeps a court such as have vanished 
with the times that were great—can well be proud of the 
Aga Khan. Her son is never weary of praising her 
influence, his adoration for her is equalled only by the 
graciousness which she shows towards the world’s re¬ 
nowned leader of Muslims in the Aga Khan. To this 
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must be added the tribute to the gifted French lady 
—Mdle. Andree Carron—whom the Aga Khan has 
recently married: for I have met the Begum many 
times, and on all these occasions she has behaved 
in a similar free, unaffected, delightful and friendly 
fashion. She is probably the only woman in whom 
the members of her sex have found nothing lack¬ 
ing. In dress, in behaviour, in conversation, the Begum 
is greatly and deservedly admired. And indeed, that is 
not a small acquisition for a woman if she is to fit in the 
very full life of such a remarkable world-famed husband. 
Her wonderful grasp of world and Islamic affairs was 
astonishing; and I have heard few English women speak 
French as well as the Begum speaks English. 

The personal attachment which people feel for the 
Aga Khan is, I think, due to two factors. Firstly, he 
is loyal to his convictions, loyal to his friends, and ex¬ 
pects that loyalty from his friends : secondly, he enthuses 
people with his own personal influence. He makes you 
feel—always indirectly, of course—that you should climb 
higher, that you should strive after something real, 
something definite, and he never omits to instil in your 
mind that the man who can best help you is yourself. 

For the young Muslims, his life-story should at all 
times be a guiding star: for, contrary to the general 
belief, it is not the wealth of the Aga Khan which 
really matters. There are richer men in the world, 
whose lives are colourless, wooden, and irresponsive. 
Their contact takes you nowhere. Association with the 
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Aga does ; for his mind is a storehouse of two best cul¬ 
tures, almost the perfect blending of the East and the 
West. And if anybody were to ask me whether Kipling’s 
version of East and West not meeting is correct, I need 
to point to only one man as a living refutation of that 
pernicious saying. That man is the Aga Khan. 



CHAPTER VIII 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 

Chaos of 1919—Muslims and Turkey—Promised reforms in 
India. 

From the turmoil of the War, India, in common with 
most other countries, entered upon a phase in her 
development, in which political chaos was perhaps the 
most significant feature. Four years of conflict had 
stirred India to the depths. The year 19x9 saw the 
dark political waters swirling at a prodigious pace. 
The peace, instead of tending to regulate and to retard 
this perilous movement, seemed only to serve to acceler¬ 
ate. The seething waters of unrest appeared, at one 
critical moment in 1919, ready to suck the whole of 
India into the vortex of civil war and revolution. 

With such strong forces in demoniac play it was 
obvious that the Muslim community must be affected. 
Indeed, the catastrophic events in purely Muslim States, 
such as Turkey and Afghanistan, had created reper¬ 
cussions among the more extreme elements which the 
moderate leaders, with the Aga Khan at their head, found 
great difficulty in keeping in bounds. 
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The War, as has been noticed, produced a tremendous 
change in the relations between India and the rest of the 
British Empire. In 1914 India rallied enthusiastically 
to the cause, and she fulfilled her obligations as a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations in a manner 
which evoked the admiration of England, the Colonies, 
and the Dominions. The educated classes in India, 
while taking the utmost pride in these war achievements, 
realized that they strengthened their demand that India 
had a right to emerge from the political position imposed 
by the Minto-Morley reforms—a position which pro¬ 
vided a singularly unbalanced form of diarchy—to one 
where she would have an equal place with the other 
self-governing dominions of the Empire. 

Consequently, the year 1919 saw a marked stimulus 
in the general discussions on India’s right to consti¬ 
tutional progress. India, the educated classes argued, 
had proved her salt. She had stood by the Empire 
with men and money, and at no time during the years of 
conflict had there arose any demand for the severance of 
the ties with Great Britain as it had, for instance, in Ire¬ 
land. On the contrary, there was a very real desire 
that the bonds of Empire should be strengthened, by 
the election of India to the right which she had earned, 
as a fully-fledged member of the Commonwealth. 

Then, of course, there was the declaration made by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government in August, 1917. 
India’s war activities had been such that Mr. Lloyd 
George announced that the existing system of British 
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rule in India was to be regarded as but the prelude to 
the conferring of responsible government. India took 
heart when this declaration was made and impatiently- 
awaited developments. In 1919 she looked back over 
the previous two years and sought to discover signs 
of this pledge being honoured. She noted and ap¬ 
preciated the fact that she had been admitted as a co¬ 
member to the Imperial War Conference and to the Peace 
Conference, and that Sir S. P. Sinha had been raised to 
the peerage and to the dignity of an Under-Secretaryship 
for India. But she looked for more tangible examples 
of India’s progressive march towards the expressed ideal 
of self-government. India, in other words, became 
nervous, impatient, and resentful of the inevitable de¬ 
lays which are part and parcel of the successful forging 
of constitutional machinery. 

Immediate post-war events were also exceedingly 
unpropitious. Everything that could conceivably hap¬ 
pen to delay and make more complex the consideration 
of reforms, seemed to concentrate its unwelcome atten¬ 
tions upon India. A distracted Home Government, 
immersed as it was with the thousand and one problems 
of the moment which came as an aftermath of the sign¬ 
ing of the main Peace Treaty, could devote so little atten¬ 
tion to India at this period, that there arose a widely 
spread suspicion that, her war sacrifices made, India 
would be allowed to sink back to the conditions which 
obtained before 1914. 

That there were incidents which materially assisted 
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in the cteation of this impression most of us know. 
There were the lamentable disorders in the Punjab, culmi¬ 
nating in the terrible scenes of Jallianwala Bagh. These 
alone were sufficient to exacerbate feeling between the 
people of India and those of Great Britain. And, if 
these were not enough, there was the fact that the signing 
of the peace treaty with Turkey had been delayed, there 
was the war with Afghanistan, and an unfortunate move¬ 
ment in various parts of the Empire to restrain the activi¬ 
ties of Indians overseas, and to deny them, residential and 
administrative rights. 

It is perhaps best that this latter element of discord 
and suspicion should be dealt with first. While the 
British Government was assuring India that everything 
was being done to expedite her entry as a full, self- 
governing member of the Commonwealth, other members 
of the Empire decided that they would consolidate their 
position while time yet remained. In South Africa 
the question of the status of Indians became an acute 
one. The Krugersdop Municipal Council obtained an 
injunction restraining a British firm from permitting 
Indians to reside in the township of Krugersdop. T his 
served to bring the trouble to a head. A committee of 
enquiry was eventually appointed, the outcome of whose 
labours was the passing of a Bill. This gave protection 
to the existing rights held by Indians to trade in the gold 
areas, but it specifically extended to Asiatic-controlled 
companies the provisions of the Boer Law III of 1885. 
This prohibited the acquisition of land by Asiatics. 
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Indians regarded this as a departure from the spirit 
of the agreement achieved in 1914 between General 
Smuts and Mr. Gandhi, and saw in the new legislation 
a serious threat to the future well-being of the Indian 
commercial community in South Africa. The sudden 
reopening of this vexed question, at a period when all 
India was of the opinion that it was on the threshold 
of self-government, produced the most painful impres¬ 
sion. The fact that the tact and sagacity of Mr. Sastri, 
behind which has always been the weight and influence 
of the Aga Khan, resulted in 1932 in a further agreement 
which, to a very marked extent eradicated the dis¬ 
abilities of the 1919 Bill, does not in any way detract 
from the serious consequences which accrued in the post¬ 
war years or from the immense difficulties which leaders 
like His Highness the Aga Khan had to contend. 

As if the anti-Asiatic movement in South Africa 
were not enough, controversy of an equally unfortunate 
turn broke out in East Africa, in which, of course, 
the Aga Khan was particularly interested. Resolutions 
were passed by the European colonists, suggesting that 
the presence of Indians was antagonistic to the best 
interests of the African native. A strong call went 
forth for the restriction of Indian immigration. India 
was naturally very resentful—and this resentment went 
to add further fuel to the fire of unrest of the times. 

In Uganda, also, the restrictions imposed, adversely 
affected Indian cotton-growers and Indian gin-owners. 
To Indians who were building upon Mr. Lloyd George’s 
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promise of 19x7 for the attainment of Imperial co¬ 
partnership, all this was exceedingly galling. There 
was engendered an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. 
To dispel this the Home Government could only prepare 
avalanches of words, all indicative of the fact that although 
constitutional machinery was in the making, it was not 
yet ready for delivery. Men like the Aga Khan could 
only counsel patience, and endeavour to create the im¬ 
pression that out of seeming chaos, a tangible and honour¬ 
able form of self-government would eventually emerge. 

But the world of that day was upside down. Euro¬ 
peans were preoccupied with that which was happening 
on their own frontiers, to their own peoples, to their 
own exchanges. Many failed, and still fail, to appreciate 
the completeness of the metamorphosis which had taken 
place on India’s borders. Anarchy in Russia had its 
effect upon India just as much as it did upon Europe. 
During 1919 the Bolsheviks consolidated their position 
in Russian Turkestan. The previous year they had 
deposed the Emir of Bokhara. They were masters of 
the situation almost to the front gates of India. In 
Ferghana, the new. rulers of Russia brought strong pres¬ 
sure to bear upon the Muslim population to enlist in 
its army. All this served to add to the unrest and to the 
state of electrical tension which prevailed at the time. 

Then came a thunderbolt. Amir Habibullah, the 
ruler of the buffer kingdom of Afghanistan, was murdered 
at Jelalabad, and Afghanistan went into the melting, pot. 

Amanullah, as we know, seized the throne, InayatullaK, 
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his eldest brother, and Nasrullah, his uncle, being sen¬ 
tenced on his accession to indefinite confinement. The 
various factions in Afghanistan were alienated by the 
manner of Habibullah’s death and the fate meted out 
to his brother and son and heir. He marched on India, 
and a great and sustained effort was made to recruit 
the frontier tribes in a holy war. Hostilities were com¬ 
menced toward the end of April and peace was not signed 
at Rawalpindi until July 26. This treaty with Afghanis¬ 
tan, however, did not ensure peace on the frontier. 
Subsequent to the Afghan War there ensued the Waziris- 
tan campaign, when extensive and protracted punitive 
measures were necessary against the Mahsuds and Wazirs. 

These sustained operations upon the frontier and 
against Muslims in Afghanistan were coupled with 
sometimes violent unrest in India and the mythical 
Bolshevik menace. Thinking Indians began to see in 
all this, further material upon which to base the impres¬ 
sion that the attitude of the British Government toward 
India was changing. They began to believe that the 
existence of an anarchic movement in India would be 
seized upon as an excuse for the postponement, at least, 
of constitutional reforms. 

The broad terms of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
has already been published and condemned as dis¬ 
appointing and unsatisfactory by Congress. They were 
condemned, but for vastly different reasons, by the Eng¬ 
lish-edited Press. This later criticism had a more 
serious effect than was appreciated at the time. It added 
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to the unfounded, yet nevertheless widely held impres¬ 
sion, that since the end of the war there had been a 
tremendous change in the attitude of both official and 
non-official Europeans towards Indian aspirations. 

The Aga Khan had not only strenuously to combat 
this element of suspicion, but to compose the fears of 
his co-religionists in other ways also. There was, for 
instance, the deep-rooted sentiment among Indian 
Muslims regarding the Khalifat and the holy places of 
Islam. If only it had been possible to declare the 
peace treaty terms with Turkey early in 1919, there is 
no question of the fact that much of this Muslim sus¬ 
picion and distrust would have been dissipated. As 
it was, there was an inclination on the part of advanced 
Muslim opinion, to accept at its face value much of the 
ill-considered matter which appeared in European 
journals, as to what punishment should be meted out to 
Turkey. 

Also, when recalling the atmosphere of the time, 
there has to be taken into consideration the unfavourable 
economic situation which bore heavily upon the middle 
and lower classes. Prices, at this period, rose to alarm¬ 
ing heights. The masses had seen what the Govern¬ 
ment could do in maintaining price levels in time of war, 
and it was prepared to criticize and blame the Govern¬ 
ment for not being able to do so in time of peace. 

It will be seen, then, that India entered upon the 
immediate post-war phase in circumstances which could 
only give rise to the most acute anxiety. The Montagu- 
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Chelmsford scheme which in less troubled times might 
have met the situation, was found wanting by both 
Moderates and Nationalists, and even those who agreed 
that it represented a great constitutional advance, under¬ 
estimated the obstacles which had to be cleared before 
the scheme could be brought into active operation, 
and displayed a degree of impatience at the inevitable 
delays. All this went to add force to a feeling which, 
all over India, was becoming definitely anti-Government. 

Alarmed at this state of affairs the Government 
introduced legislation to take the place of the Defence 
of India Act—a purely war-time measure. What is 
known as the Rowlatt Bills were prepared, and these gave 
to the administration somewhat extraordinary powers for 
dealing with those who, with mal-intent, embarked upon 
seditious crime. 

These Bills were born in an unsavoury atmosphere 
radiating uneasiness and suspicion and they were 
denounced all over India as proof of Great Britain’s 
determination to go back upon the declaration of 19x7 
and deprive India of her legitimate rights. The depth 
of the feeling against the Bills was not adequately realized 
by the administration. The Government could find 
little in the actual provisions of these measures which 
could be obnoxious to the law-abiding, and failed cor¬ 
rectly to appraise the general fear that these measures 
might be used unconstitutionally. 

It came as a surprise to the Government, therefore, 
when Mr. Gandhi brought into prominence his Satygraha, 
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or Passive Resistance, movement, and as a still greater 
surprise when it was seen how great was the appeal of 
this movement to the masses of India. The general 
agitation spread, and speeches of the most violent and 
inflammatory kind could be heard every day in every 
bazaar. 

The Aga Khan made many valiant efforts to instil 
calm and ordered reasoning in the minds of his fol¬ 
lowers—and, considering the excited condition of all 
Indians at that time, he succeeded in an amazing manner. 
He pointed out to Mr. Gandhi the dangerous heights to 
which popular excitement was being raised, and implored 
him carefully to consider the consequences. 

Among the Aga Khan’s immediate followers, while 
there was strong opposition to the Rowlatt Bills, there 
was an emphatic determination to follow the advice of 
their leader and to hold aloof from the Passive Resistance 
movement. This spirit was noted by others, and it 
undoubtedly had a profound effect upon the general 
situation. The atmosphere, however, was overcharged, 
and it required but a small spark to produce combustion. 
This was provided by a trivial incident in Delhi. This 
led to an encounter with the police, the gathering of 
enormous crowds and eventual firing by troops. The 
casualties were five deaths and a score wounded. There¬ 
after there were outbreaks at many centres in India, 
the most serious being in Amritsar, the culmination of 
this being the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy. 

With the realization among the masses that the 
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Government was still strong enough to suppress disorders, 
there developed apprehension lest violence and disorder 
should rob India of the political advance foreshadowed 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. There came also, a 
realization that the Aga Khan had been right when he 
prophesied that the passive resistance movement would 
end in disorder and chaos, and there was less disposition 
on the part of advanced Muslims to follow in the wake 
of Mr. Gandhi. Gradually His Highness’s sage counsels 
had their effect and the Moderates once again made their 
influence felt. 

During the autumn of 1919, the Government of 
India Bill, embodying the recommendations contained 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, was referred by 
Parliament to a joint committee of both Houses. Evi¬ 
dence was given before this committee by deputations 
from India representative of all shades of political 
opinion. 

The Moderate party, behind which was always the 
protecting and guiding personality of the Aga Khan, 
made a profound impression upon the Parliamentary 
Committee, both on account of the responsible attitude 
of its representatives and on account of the skill with 
which its case was presented. 

Coming after the disastrous disorders in India, 
British Parliamentarians were inclined to think twice 
before agreeing to a scheme which would put much 
of the work of administration in India in Indian hands, 
and the demands of the extreme Nationalists in this 
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connection served only to enhance those fears entertained 
by so many at St. Stephen’s. The Moderate party, 
however, succeeded in winning the confidence of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and there is little doubt that 
the views and opinions which it submitted had a great 
influence upon those engaged in finally drafting the 
Government of India Bill. When the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee, came to be published it was 
apparent, indeed, that the Moderate element had scored 
a great success, for the Government of India Bill, as 
presented to Parliament, was in several respects an ad¬ 
vance on the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme as at first 
outlined. The Moderates secured this triumph for 
India at a time when England was inclined to be sceptical 
of India’s self-governing abilities, and it was the Aga 
Khan, by his wise counsels and steady application to 
the principles of toleration and constitutionalism, who 
secured it for the Moderates. 



CHAPTER IX 


FIGHT AGAINST NON-CO-OPERATION 

Mr. Gandhi’s interest in Muslims—Tragic events on the frontier 
—Triumph for constitutionalism. 

As is known, the Congress party, under the domination 
of Mr. Gandhi, displayed a continued bitterness toward 
the Reforms. These they characterized in the most 
bitter language as disappointing and unsatisfactory. 
Those on the Left desired to boycott the Reforms in 
their entirety, and there is no doubt that the extreme 
section would have won the day, had others in the 
Congress fold not been unwilling to allow the Muslim 
community all the fruits of co-operation. 

Guided by the advice of the Aga Khan, the Muslims 
revealed a desire to make the Reforms a success, which 
thoroughly upset the plans of Congress. The former 
drew up a practical working scheme, outlining intended 
activities in such matters as “land revenue settlement 
and irrigation, the development of railways, education, 
and industry, the amelioration of the condition of back¬ 
ward classes, the reform of village and district administra¬ 
tion and the organization of medical relief and sanitation”. 
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Here were the Muslims in the vanguard of construc¬ 
tional progress—a position which they could not have 
attained if they had failed to follow the Aga Khan in 
his now twenty-year-old campaign of educational and 
moral advancement. If one compares the position of 
the Indian Muslim community in 1920 to that which 
it was in the year of King Edward’s coronation, when 
the Aga Khan so spiritedly called the Muslim peoples 
to a sense of their responsibilities in his historic speech 
at Delhi, it is possible to measure, roughly in any event, 
the tremendous impression which the personality of 
His Highness has made upon India as a whole. 

The Moderates, however, in their intention “to 
accept the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, to employ it 
as a means of demonstrating the fitness of India for a 
greater measure of responsibility and thereby, to hasten 
the attainment of the goal of self-government” (as their 
attitude was defined by the Aga Khan at the time) were 
confronted by many serious and embarrassing difficulties. 
They had to proceed to work in a period when racial 
animus made appeals to reason rather than to sentiment, 
and fell upon ears deliberately deadened to everything 
but denunciation of the British administration. These 
racial animosities were present to a very serious degree— 
the perhaps natural, but nevertheless lamentable After¬ 
math of the terrible disturbances of 1919. Then also, 
as a further conflicting factor, there was the Muslim 
perturbation in regard to Turkey. Long delay in settling 
the terms of the peace treaty with this country had led 
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Indian Muslims to believe that concerted agitation on 
Turkey’s behalf would intimidate the Government, and 
induce it to exact less crushing conditions from the Otto¬ 
man Empire. 

The Government of India, in point of fact, con¬ 
tinuously put the views and sentiments of Indian Mus¬ 
lims before the Home Government. An influential 
deputation of Indian Muslims was actually received 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, and this set 
out in elaborate detail the views of the Muslim community 
upon the necessity for the preservation of the Turkish 
Empire. This deputation maintained that the continued 
existence of the Caliphate as a temporal, no less than a 
spiritual, institution, was the very essence of their faith; 
and that they could not agree to any change in its char¬ 
acter or to the dismemberment of its Empire. 

For obvious reasons the Aga Khan took no part in 
this agitation and neither did his followers. Rather 
did he assist the Government in its efforts to secure 
an accurate appreciation of the Turkish situation. In 
this he acted as a firmly embedded cornerstone to an 
edifice of calmness and reason which displayed dis- 
quietening signs of structural collapse. If he and his 
community had not been there to temper the storm, the 
history of India over the period of the last decade would 
have made vastly different reading to what it does now. 

Mr. Gandhi, who obtrudes in all matters pertaining 
to modern India, took the unprecedented step of identify¬ 
ing himself with this religious movement on behalf of 
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Turkey and gave to the more advanced'sections of the 
Muslim co mmu nity just that incentive which was re¬ 
quired for the organization of what is known as the 
Caliphate movement. Little by little he succeeded in 
convincing these Muslims that the Christian Powers 
were about to crush Turkey out of existence. In this 
he was assisted by the Press of the Western world which 
continued to make use of the unfortunate word “Crusade”, 
and to demand that the Near Eastern question should 
be settled for all time by the most drastic of expedients. 
At this time influential organs both in Europe and in 
America were demanding that the Turks should be 
expelled from Constantinople, and that they should be 
reduced to the status of a fourth-rate Power. 

This, too, was a time of acute religious intolerance. 
Anti-Turkish feeling among Occidentals was accentu¬ 
ated by the manufactured news of fresh massacres in 
Armenia, and this rose to such a pitch that it had unfor¬ 
tunate reactions in India. It even won over the sym¬ 
pathies of the Shiah community, of which the Aga 
Khan is the head, for the Muslims of Turkey, and 
His Highness had to exert all his authority to prevent 
this sympathy from taking active form. 

Excitement among Indian Muslims was sustained 
by the insistence of Mr. Lloyd George that Turkey 
could not be treated on principles different to that 
applied to Christian countries,, and his firm assertion 
of the doctrine that while Turkey was to be allowed 
to exercise temporal sway over Turkish lands, she would 
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not be permitted to retain those lands which were not 

Turkish. 

This statement was received with the most gloomy 
foreboding, and soon after the publication of the peace 
terms Mr. Gandhi declared his intention of inaugurating 
a non-co-operation campaign directed toward securing 
their modification. The brothers Shaukat and Mohem- 
med Ali had previously been conducting an intense 
agitation on behalf of Turkey, and Mr. Gandhi allied 
himself with them. His plan was to entail the resigna¬ 
tion of titles, the refusal of lawyers and litigants to attend 
courts, the withdrawal of children from school, and a 
refusal to co-operate with the Government in any form of 
public activity. 

Broadly speaking, this movement failed to attain 
success, but, unfortunately, from the Caliphate agitation, 
grew that remarkable and ill-fated religious manifesta¬ 
tion which culminated in the Muhajrin exodus. 

The migration of religious zealots from one country 
to another has played a great part in Muslim history, but 
no one imagined that in 1920 India would slip back 
through the centuries. Because they believed that,,by 
the nature of the Turkish peace terms, they could no 
longer continue to reside on British territory, thousands 
of pious Indian Muslims conceived it their duty to mi¬ 
grate to Afghanistan. 

The movement started in Sindh where the main 
population, if devout, is uneducated, and from there 
spread to the North-West Frontier Province. It is 
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estimated that no less than 18,000 people, in their religi¬ 
ous fervour, moved toward Afghanistan in the month of 
August alone. Hundreds of families sold their lands 
and possessions for a tenth or a hundredth part of their 
value; some even gave them away, and commenced 
a trek in which suffering and privation were to' be the 
principal characteristics. It was impossible for the 
Government to stem the tide. Indeed, it could not have 
done so without decimating the ranks of these people 
with machine-guns. It could only throw all its influence 
into the seemingly hopeless task of dissuading these 
unfortunates from their enterprise—a work in which 
the Aga Khan and other Muslim leaders notably assisted. 

This had the effect of preventing many thousands 
from migrating, but in a country such as India, individual 
effort must necessarily be localized. It takes time for 
its effect to percolate. So India contemplated the grisly 
picture of infirm men and women and children, dying in 
scores from exhaustion on the road to Kabul. But 
Afghanistan could not support this large exodus. 

The returned emigrants, when once more in India, 
found themselves in a dire plight. With land and pro¬ 
perty gone they could only sit mutely by and look for 
assistance from the Government. Fortunately, this 
was speedily forthcoming. The Government succeeded 
in resettling many of the returned emigrants upon the 
very land they had so foolishly sold. 

His Highness the Aga Khan assisted materially in 
this work. His purse, which is ever open where the 
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cause of his co-religionists is at stake, was emptied of 

tremendous sums. 

Meanwhile, quite undeterred by these terrible events 
in the north of India and beyond, Mr. Gandhi proceeded 
still further with his campaign of non-co-operation. 
The Aga Khan, from its very inception, threw his entire 
weight against it, and there can be no doubt that the 
example which he set was largely responsible for its 
virtual failure. With the Aga Khan in this stern opposi¬ 
tion were other representatives of the intellectual aris¬ 
tocracy, notably Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, Sir Taj 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Sastri. These were the men 
who held the balance of constitutional endeavour during 
this most critical period. 

Even in Mr. Gandhi’s inner camp there were those 
who had their doubts in the efficacy of the principle 
of non-co-operation, but the Congress leader is nothing 
if not persistent. The Indian National Congress met 
and, after a long discussion, agreed to an embarkation 
upon a general campaign of non-co-operation by a 
narrow majority. The first step in the programme was 
to induce Indians to surrender their titles and to resign 
from nominated seats on local bodies. It was believed 
that with a wholesale renunciation of British favours, a 
gesture would be made which would have world-wide 
repercussions. 

The Aga Khan, and those with him, emphasized to 
all the futility of such a course, and it is necessary to 
record, such was the power of his persuasion that, 
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out of an approximate total of 5,000 title holders, only 
twenty-one resigned their titles within the first year 
of Mr. Gandhi’s campaign. 

In other spheres, however, Mr. Gandhi enjoyed 
more success. He failed, it is true, to induce lawyers 
to resign their practices or litigants to refrain from attend¬ 
ing the courts, but he succeeded in dislocating the educa¬ 
tional machinery of the country to a considerable degree 
and in keeping the extreme Nationalists from partici¬ 
pating in the work of the new Councils. 

There is no question of the fact that the Gandhi 
cult made a great impression upon the student mind, 
which accepted with fervour his suggestion that Govern¬ 
ment educational institutions should be supplanted by 
purely “National” schools and colleges. Even here, 
however, he met with a check. The Benares Hindu 
University is dominated by that great Nationalist, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. The Pandit, as ortho¬ 
dox as is Mr. Gandhi himself, stoutly refused to be 
brushed aside and to watch the destruction of an educa¬ 
tional edifice to the building of which he had devoted 
so many years of his life. Similarly, at Aligarh, when the 
first flush of Gandhi enthusiasm had faded, the wiser 
counsels of the Aga Khan began to have their effect, 
and those students who had resigned in order to mark 
their sympathy with non-co-operation, rushed back 
pell-mell, to the protecting shadows of their colleges. 

As has been noted, Mr. Gandhi’s campaign of non- 
co-operation succeeded in keeping from the new 
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legislatures an element of advanced thinkers. Therefore* 
the Muslims and the Moderates found themselves with a 
clear field. Nevertheless, as has been pointed out, their 
position was one of more than ordinary difficulty, for 
upon the questions of the Punjab and the Caliphate, 
many of them felt as deeply as did Nationalists them¬ 
selves, and there were those who seriously toyed with 
the suggestion of throwing in their lot with Mr. 
Gandhi. 

Here, however, His Highness the Aga Khan proved 
equal to the strain. He lost no opportunity of reminding 
his followers that they stood committed to an honest 
working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. His 
statesmanship prevailed, notwithstanding the storm 
of obloquy directed from the platform and the Press upon 
all who refused to obey the behests of Mr. Gandhi. 

. Here, it might be added, the storm was no ordinary 
one. In order to bring about a comprehensive boycott 
of the new legislatures, the Nationalists brought every 
form of pressure to bear upon candidates and voters 
alike. The most strenuous appeals were made to religious 
sentiment. It was even reported in one place that religious 
mendicants—men for whom India has the deepest 
reverence—were openly declaring that anyone who 
voted for a particular candidate would be guilty of the 
enormity of killing one hundred kine. 

Such a statement might appear extraordinary to 
Western minds, but when it is remembered how 
frequently communal clashes occur over the vexed 
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question of cow-killing, the potency of this appeal to 
religious sentiment will be appreciated. 

In the face of such tactics it would not have been 
remarkable if serious disturbances had resulted. The 
Aga Khan, however, had never slackened that tight 
rein on the religious passions of Muslims, and notwith¬ 
standing the fact that political meetings were broken up, 
candidates threatened, and polling booths picketed, 
there was an astonishing display of self-discipline 
exhibited by all Moderates. And such was the degree 
of their success that only in six cases out of 637 did an 
election prove impossible because of the absence of a 
candidate. This, then, was a veritable triumph for the 
policy of toleration and moderation perpetually preached 
by the Aga Khan. 

Throughout these very difficult days he impressed 
upon Moderates in general the necessity of working the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, if India was to hasten the 
date of further constitutional advance. He roundly 
asserted his conviction that the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment was born in foolishness, and continually expressed 
his apprehension as to the consequences to which its 
continuance was likely to lead. 

Gradually this insistence bore fruit, and the relations 
between the official government and the new Indian 
legislatures underwent a remarkable change. On the 
side of the officials there was a response to the spirit 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms which surprised 
India. It was thought—and openly stated—that 

H 
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officialdom would only make way for democracy after 
a stem and bitter struggle. Instead, it was noticed with 
more than a little amazement that the Indian Civil 
Services realized the change which had come over the 
administration of India and was prepared to acknow¬ 
ledge the power of the new legislatures. 

The elected members of the legislatures, for their 
part, revealed a sense of responsibility and of statesman¬ 
ship which surpassed expectation. Gradually, this 
combination engendered a feeling of respect and con¬ 
fidence on both sides, and placed the new legislatures 
firmly on their feet. Indeed, so smoothly was the Heath 
Robinsonian machine of diarchy made to work, that those 
in the extreme Nationalist fold became envious of that 
which was accruing to the Muslims and the Moderates.. 
At subsequent elections the Congress elements actively 
contested seats all over the country—with the ostensible 
intention of wrecking the new legislatures, it is true; 
yet they participated. Once in the legislatures they 
discovered that wrecking was neither so easy nor so 
desirable as it seemed at first sight. There ensued 
sporadic affrays over the years, but, on the whole, 
the Montagu-Chelmsford administrative machine, un¬ 
wieldy and cumbersome though it was, performed its 
purpose—and the purpose envisaged by the Aga Khan. 
It has served to demonstrate the abilities of Moderates 
and Muslims in the work of government in a manner 
which has astonished the world. And it is upon this 
display of technique and craftsmanship that the measure 
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of India’s right of further political advancement has been 
taken and not, as so many mistakenly imagine, upon the 
achievements of Mr. Gandhi and his Congress adherents. 

In other words, that which has come from the 
counsels of the Aga Khan, and men like him, is being 
examined, and the laboratories of Whitehall and Delhi 
are reporting excellent results. Where militating factors 
are discovered they are nearly always extraneous and 
non-co-operative in genesis. 

It might have been thought that a ten years’ battle 
against non-co-operation would have wearied the 
Aga Khan of his political endeavour. Politics, however, 
are so essentially a part of Indian life that no leader can 
escape from the toils, even if he would. The consideration 
of any problem inevitably brings in the political complex 
and the Aga Khan, notwithstanding his personal views, 
has had this realization forced upon him by the sequence 
of historical events. Consequently, even now, although 
he is a religious leader first and an educationalist and 
economist second, he is necessarily, at one and the same 
time, also a keen and astute politician. 



CHAPTER X 


WELDING THE MINORITIES 

The Communal problem—Aga Khan and the Round Table 
Conference—Peace all but won. 

We have gone through the years; we have marked 
how, thirty years ago, His Highness the Aga Khan 
bestirred his community from lethargy and ignorance 
into activity and a wide academical and political 
knowledge; we have seen how he guided millions of 
Muslims into accepting the constitutional reforms of 
1919 and, in the years that followed how he helped 
to make them achieve the fullest measure of success 
that was possible under a system of diarchy. We have 
seen also how he fought the bugbear of non-co- 
operation, and now we come to 1930 and therefrom to 
the present. 

It will be remembered. that when His Majesty’s 
Government decided to despatch to India a statutory 
commission to enquire into the working of the reforms, 
and to make suggestions and recommendations as to 
the best means by which these could be augmented, Mr. 
Gandhi and his Nationalist supporters came out strongly 
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once again in favour of non-co-operation. Sir John 
Simon, who was appointed Chairman of this Commission, 
and his colleagues, were received on the Appolo Bundar 
by dense throngs of Indians who flouted black flags on 
which were inscribed: “Simon, go back”, and similar 
uncomplimentary exhortations. 

The period of the Simon Commission’s activities 
in India was marked by many unsavoury episodes. Not 
only did the extreme Nationalists boycott the Com¬ 
mission, but they went to the utmost lengths to dissuade 
others from giving evidence before it. This resulted in 
more than one objectionable fracas, with inevitable 
increases in the hospital and prison populations. Popular 
passions were raised to a white heat—the Nationalists 
declaring that Sir John Simon’s mission being not so 
much to find ways and means of supplementing the 
reforms, as to discover avenues of excuse through which 
the British Government could escape from its obli¬ 
gations. The wildest stories were current as to the 
intentions of Whitehall, and those factions other than 
Left Nationalist were naturally affected—as, indeed, it 
was intended they should be. 

Into this difficult atmosphere the Aga Khan had yet 
again to intrude. 

He explained to the Muslims and all those of 
moderate opinion, that the same tactics should be 
employed as were found so expedient in regard to the 
1919 instalment of the reforms. 

In other words, intelligent and tolerant India should 
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co-operate with the British Government in assisting 
the Simon Commission in the preparation of its report. 

How far the Aga Khan was successful in the enforce¬ 
ment of this plea is to be seen in the report of the Simon 
Commission itself. This is a volume so recently published 
and so fresh in the mind of the political public that no 
more than a general reference such as this is necessary. 

Sufficient is it to say that without the moderating 
influence of His Highness that report would, in all 
probability, never have been written. Certain it is 
that without the Aga Khan’s unstinted labours in the 
years prior to the appointment of the Commission, the 
necessity for its being would not have arisen. 

The publication of Sir John Simon’s recommen¬ 
dations came as a profound disappointment to India. 
Sir John would only give half a loaf when a full one was 
demanded, and this in itself, quite apart from the reasons 
which were adduced for this parsimony, created a wave 
of distrust and suspicion in Great Britain’s real motives, 
which even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s declaration re¬ 
garding the calling of a Round Table Conference in 
London could not check. 

Mr. Gandhi and the National Congress, rejected 
invitations to become part of the British-India delegation 
even before they were issued, and once again the word 
“Boycott” was featured in the headlines of the extremist 
Press. It was sufficient, however, for the Aga Khan to 
incline his head toward London to make it assured that 
his community at least would participate in the fullest 
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manner in the Round Table deliberations. This example, 
thus set, also made it certain that if there were to be 
abstainers they would only be found in the ranks of Mr. 
Gandhi’s Khaddar caps. 

The first Round Table Conference, when it assembled 
in St. James’s Palace, and where it was formally opened 
by His Majesty the King, was found to be as fully 
representative of India as was possible, with Mr. Gandhi 
still an irreconcilable. 

As is now known, the Round Table Conference 
speedily broke beyond the confines of the Simon 
Commission’s recommendations. Indeed, it had been in 
conclave for but a few days when a surprising and striking 
degree of unanimity was displayed on the principle of 
Federation, and the Conference, notwithstanding the 
ebbs and flows naturally associated with assemblies 
representing so many divergent interests, made real 
progress toward the evolution of a practical scheme which 
would give to India a sure foundation for nationhood. 

The National Congress watched the steps being 
taken at St. James’s with envious and apprehensive 
eyes. The Muslim community although a great one 
and one which numbers many millions, is nevertheless 
a numerical minority, and Congress, which, dominatingly 
at least, is Hindu, displayed serious alarm lest an agree¬ 
ment be reached with the British Government which 
did not give the fullest representation to views stifled 
by the boycott. 

There are two ways of obtaining political ends. 
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One is to cease agitation and to compromise, and the 

other is to redouble the agitation. 

Bodi methods have an equal chance of success, with 
a certain advantage attaching to the latter. It is always 
possible, temporarily to suspend an agitation even if it 
has been doubled or quadrupled in intensity, the odds 
being that the adversary will have, thereby, a greater 
appreciation of one’s strength and a fuller respect for 
one’s stamina and courage. 

Whether Congress gave thought to this point of 
view is hardly relevant. All that need be said is that 
when the Round Table Conference concluded its first 
session and the Indian delegates returned to their homes, 
the non-co-operation campaign was intensified. Even 
greater endeavours were made to instil extreme National 
principles into the Moderates who, while being as 
Nationalist in concept as Congress, were constitutional 
in mentality. Pressure was brought to bear upon Muslims 
to institute hartals (occasions when shops are closed and 
all business is suspended) and the position throughout 
India became fraught with extreme peril. It was necessary 
for the Government to take strong measures against 
those who were subversive of law and order, and the 
political position rapidly receded from that happy 
point where it had been left when the Round Table 
Conference adjourned after its first session. 

Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy, made the most 
strenuous efforts to invoke peace. He gave the utmost 
latitude, consistent with national safety, to Mr. Gandhi 
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and the Congress. The Nationalists, for a very long 
time, spurned the olive branch extended by this Christian 
Governor-General. They heaped ignominy upon him, 
and in a way which would have called forth the wrath 
of a lesser man. Even when this time of trial was at its 
worst, however. Lord Irwin had one great solace. He 
knew that he had the solid backing of the Muslim 
community, with the Aga Khan at its head, even were he 
openly ridiculed by Congress and reviled by the more out¬ 
spoken Presses of England as a weak and pliable tool in the 
hands of a vacillating and incompetent Secretary-of-State. 

Time went to prove, however, that that remarkably 
equable temperament of Lord Irwin was that which was 
best fitted to the peculiarities of the situation. Mr. 
Gandhi, whatever else he is—and one has to study 
the flowery language of Mr. Winston Churchill really 
to gather how chameleon-like is the character of the 
Congress apostle—is a devout Hindu. If it is said that 
prior to meeting Lord Irwin he had not been particularly 
impressed with the devoutness of British officials, no 
innuendo is meant. It may have been that that character¬ 
istic British reserve which so effectively cloaks inner 
feelings from the public gaze, had hidden this trait from 
him. Be that as it may, Mr. Gandhi eventually saw that 
Lord Irwin was actuated by motives as high as his own 
and a series of parleys commenced which ended in (in 
India) the famous Irwin-Gandhi Pact and (in die-hard 
England) the infamous capitulation of Lord Irwin to 
the Congress forces. 
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The net result of this agreement—after many other 
alarms and excursions—was that Mr. Gandhi eventually 
arrived in England as the Congress representative at the 
second session of the Round Table Conference. 

It would be unkind and unfair to state that thus was 
initiated the communal problem as we now know it, 
for Mr. Gandhi, when in London, threw his whole weight 
and the whole of his undoubted influence into the task 
of findin g a formula which would be acceptable to the 
minorities of India, yet the sequence of circumstances 
rather points to this. Mr. Gandhi, while posing as an 
apostle of peace, had to keep within his mandate from 
Congress. 

More than once, more because of the intervention 
of the Aga Khan than anything else, did the Minorities 
Committee of the Round Table Conference come within 
an ace of settling the communal problem. It was one of 
the tragedies of this historic gathering that the delegates 
should have returned to the less propitious atmosphere 
of India, without finally settling this great issue. 

Before the arrival of Mr. Gandhi in London the 
Aga Khan had been busily engaged in preparing the 
ground for a discussion of the communal situation, and 
in private conversations with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
he had been able to hold out the highest hopes of a 
settlement. 

Amongst the various delegates, His Highness preached 
the gospel of peace and harmony and of friendly co¬ 
operation between the diverse peoples who go to make 
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the population of India, pointing out that while the 
Muslims looked fot and expected their proper proportion 
of representation in the new legislatures to be evolved, 
they had no desire for anything beyond their just rights. 
The desire of the Muslim co mmu nity, he reiterated, was 
that the Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, and Christian com¬ 
munities should live in complete harmony, none trying 
to change the characteristics or the philosophies of the 
other, and all respecting the traditions and the liberty of 
thought of the rest. 

Perhaps it is necessary here to explain that the 
minorities problem is not one that concerns Hindus and 
Muslims only; it is the question of how the various 
minorities are to be protected in the new constitution. 
And there are no less than sixty millions of the “other 
minorities” in India, if they can be so-called. Nor are 
the Muslims a minority in all the Provinces, this being 
another complicating feature. Taking India as a whole, 
the Muslims are certainly a very strong minority, but 
there are three or four other minorities—the Sikhs, the 
Europeans, the Christians and the Depressed Classes— 
whose rights have to be equally protected. 

Another point for consideration is that in the Federal 
constitution that is to be evolved, the Provinces will 
have very extensive powers and the control of the 
Central Government will be largely relaxed, so that the 
real problem is within the Provinces—the problem of 
the majorities and minorities in the various autonomous 
Provinces. 
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Take, for example, the Punjab. The question there 
is not that of a Hindu majority and a Muslim minority; 
it is a question of a Muslim majority and a Sikh 
minority. 

Every province provides its own especial racial 
puzzle. 

When Mr. Gandhi arrived on the scene in London, 
he endeavoured to approach the communal problem from 
the All-India angle. He received an immediate set-back. 
He went further and, on the first day that he spoke in 
the Federal Structure Committee, declared that as a 
representative of the Indian National Congress he was 
not prepared to give political recognition to any com¬ 
munity other than the Muhammadans and the Sikhs. 
In other words, he was not prepared to recognize the 
Anglo-Indians, the Depressed Classes, and the Indian 
Christians. 

This had the effect of setting the smaller minorities 
by the ears, and nothing that Mr. Gandhi or his closest 
supporters could say in subsequent meetings, could 
eradicate the unfortunate impression created by this 
ill-advised statement. 

Mrs. Naidu did her utmost to fill the breach. She 
described the communal question as a domestic matter, 
and one in which those other than Indian had no special 
concern. She declared, emphatically, that no single 
minority, however small, need have any apprehension. 
Every minority, she said, was as much a part of the nation 
as every majority and she quoted from the speech of a 
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famous statesman who said: “Keep your minorities 
happy; you cannot build a nation without giving a 
sense of security to your minorities.” 

Mr. Gandhi did his utmost to make amends. “Who 
am I,” he asked, “to deny political status to any special 
interest or class or even individual in India? As a 
representative of the Congress I should be unworthy of 
the trust that has been reposed in me if I were guilty 
of sacrificing a single national interest. . . . I can only act 
as a humble messenger of peace, try to get together 
representatives of different interests and see whether, 
by heart to heart conversation, we may not be able to 
come to a settlement. . . . Please disabuse your minds 
of the idea that there is going to be any steam-rolling ” 

Thereafter the representatives of the various 
communities met for informal conversations. Many of 
them took place in the Aga Khan’s house. The Prime 
Minister went to special pains on more than one occasion 
to see His Highness, and to encourage him in the hope 
that he would be able to re-awaken that feeling of 
confidence that he had earlier in the deliberations, but 
the suspicions aroused by Mr. Gandhi’s initial statement 
could not be so easily dispelled. 

In desperation Mr. Gandhi appealed to the Prime 
Minister to adjourn the sittings of the Minorities Com¬ 
mittee sine die in order that a better opportunity could be 
provided for uninterrupted informal discussion. To this 
course the Prime Minister agreed, and the Minorities 
Committee did not meet again for over a month. 
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During this period the delegates were exceedingly 
active in private negotiation. It could truthfully be said 
that much of the work of the Conference was transferred 
from St. James’s Palace to the house of the Aga Khan, 
which His Highness made readily available for meetings 
at any time of the day or night. His Highness worked 
indefatigably for a communal settlement, and, as has been 
stated, went within an ace of securing it. He eventually 
produced a scheme (printed as Appendix II) to which 
the Muslims, the Depressed Classes, the Europeans, the 
Anglo-Indians and the majority of the Indian Christians 
subscribed: unfortunately, in the course of further 
discussions, when the Minorities Committee reassembled 
at St. James’s, the Hindu and Sikh representatives, in the 
face of agitation from India, had to withhold their 
support. 

The Minorities Committee of the Round Table 
Conference had, therefore, to record with deep regret, 
that it had been unable to reach any agreed solution on 
the difficult and controversial question of communal 
equity. 

The Aga Khan, however, was not denied one great 
triumph. It had long been a sore point with him and 
with his community, that the North-West Frontier 
Province should be regarded as backward and be denied 
the privileges and status of a Governor’s province. The 
frontier area was under the administration of a Chief 
Commissioner who ruled with almost despotic powers, 
and had at his disposal administrative rules and 
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regulations which, if applied in toto, could be closely 
alined to those which obtain under martial law. 

In the proposed settlement which he evolved, it 
was claimed that the North-West Frontier Province 
should be constituted a Governor’s province on the 
same footing as the other provinces, with, of course, 
due regard being given to the necessary requirements 
of security on the frontier. 

Before the Round Table Conference delegates 
dispersed, His Highness had the pleasure of hearing 
the Prime Minister announce that this claim had been 
met, and that the North-West Frontier Province would 
march in line with the rest of India with the least possible 
delay. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald used no diplomatic platitudes 
when referring to the element of speed. Within a few 
months of his statement the official announcement was 
made giving to the frontier province this higher status, 
and within one or two more the frontier Pathans were, 
in characteristic fashion, enjoying the excitement of their 
first general election. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE FEDERAL INDIA 

How Federal scheme first thought out by the Aga Khan—His 
comparison of India with European States—His suggestions 
about the Indian States: and all before anybody thought 
of it. 

It is now a generally accepted axiom that the scheme 
for a Federal idea was conceived and born at the Round 
Table Conference, in St. James’s, London. 

In point of fact the Federal idea was envisaged 
many years ago, when, indeed, the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms were still in embryo. It was then, when the 
scheme was regarded as a phantasy and as a most 
improbable outcome of India’s political awakening by 
the majority of British observers, and as something to 
be regarded with distrust and suspicion by both British 
India and the States, that the Aga Khan realized the 
potentialities of the movement, and worked whole¬ 
heartedly for its consummation. 

Much of what he said and wrote then fell upon deaf 
ears, but in the years which have intervened he has had 
the satisfaction of seeing his early appreciations quoted 
and utilized by those who scorned them when they were 
first made. At the Round Table Conference he was 
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able merely to look on and observe how earnestly all 
Indian and British delegates echoed the points of view 
which he had stressed eleven or twelve years before. 

That which His Highness laid down as long ago as 
1918 might very well have been delivered before the 
Round Table Conference in London, when the Federal 
principle was accepted with so much gusto. Writing then, 
when India, as we have noted, was in a political turmoil 
because of the character of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
recommendations. His Highness maintained : 

No federal scheme for India can be complete or satisfactory if 
it leaves out of account the Indian States, which cover one-third 
of the area of the Indian Empire and contain some seventy million 
inhabitants, or two-ninths of the entire population. It is therefore 
necessary to deal with them before discussing the constitution of 
the central authority. 

It is a familiar though often forgotten fact that these princi¬ 
palities vary in size, climate, density of population, economic, 
racial, and intellectual conditions to an extraordinary degree. There 
are great dominions, such as Hyderabad, Mysore, and Kashmir, 
worthy to rank with kingdoms in Europe. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad is the equal in power, in dominion, in the number of 
his subjects, and in the variety of interests to be considered, with 
the Kings of Belgium or Roumania. Indeed, just as the German 
Emperor has kings within his dominions, and as we hope some 
day the independent sovereigns of Persia and Afghanistan will, of 
their own free will, wish to enter the future South Asiatic Con¬ 
federation, so, prima facie there is every reason why the Nizam 
should, like the former Kings of Oudh, receive the royal title of 
“Majesty”, a concomitant act being the rendition to him of the 
Berars. A step forward was taken on New Year’s Day 1918, when 
he was given the special title of “Faithful Ally of the British 
Government”, and the style, new to India, of “His Exalted 
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Highness”. This designation is strangely reminiscent of the old 
Dutch style of “High Mightiness”, -which was proposed for the 
President of the United States, but refused by Washington. 

Then there are States not so vast in extent where, by intensive 
culture, commerce and trade have reached such a development as 
to make them the equals of the richest British districts in India. 
Some of the principalities go back in tradition and history to the 
very dawn of civilized society. There are Rajput States, the germs 
of which must have existed when Alexander encamped on the 
banks of the Indus, and it is not improbable that orderly govern¬ 
ments, under the ancestors or collaterals of some of the present 
Rajput Princes, were carried on in the eras of Cassar and Augustus. 
Other principalities, again, date in present form from the early days 
of British rule, and in some cases were obtained by purchase or by 
other equally unromantic forms of acquisition from English 
officials, reluctant to accept further direct responsibility for Indian 
government. But whether ancient or comparatively new, the 
individual variations of these autonomous territories are of 
absorbing interest. Large dominions, like those of Baroda and 
Gwalior, possess a unity of history and sentiment attaching them 
to their ruling houses, from which, especially in the case of their 
present heads, they have received such devoted service as to have 
established between prince and people a relation almost tribal 
in the strength of its affection. There are smaller States, such as 
Kapurthala and Bhavanagar, which are excellent examples of 
hereditary good government and contentment of the people. 

Amid the diversities I have indicated, there is an all-embracing 
link of profound attachment to the British Crown. Not only 
through this vast war, but on many previous occasions, in almost 
every frontier expedition, in China, in Africa, and elsewhere, the 
Princes have proved their devotion to the British Empire, and 
have made sacrifices such as to win for them the merited title of 
partners therein. In the last four years they have been enabled, by 
freewill gifts and sacrifices, to share in the great task of securing a 
victory for the Allies to an extent which has evoked general 
admiration and has vastly raised the scale of India’s contribution 
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as a whole. Their well-trained Imperial Service contingents, 
maintained by the Durbars for a generation past, formed an 
invaluable contribution to the military units in being when war 
broke out, and the stream of recruitment from the States has 
enormously helped to meet the pressing Heed for repair of the heavy 
wastages of war. 

Looking back on the 150 years of British predominance in 
India, I can see scarcely any other act equal alike in wisdom, justice, 
and far-sightedness, to Queen Victoria’s promise through Canning, 
on the morrow of the Mutiny, to refrain from the absorption of 
any Indian States into British India. It came to relieve the fears 
and anxieties aroused, with unhappy results, by the Dalhousian 
policy of “lapse”. Had that policy been vetoed at the time by the 
Government in Whitehall, I am firmly convinced that Britain’s 
position in India to-day would have been all the stronger, for the 
existence of Oudh, Nagpur, Satara, and the other sequestered 
principalities. The aggregate territory from which British Indian 
revenues are derived would have been less vast, and do not deny 
that there would hav ebeen some other disadvantages, of a tem¬ 
porary character, but these would have been altogether outweighed. 

The administrative machinery of British India, now so great 
and cumbrous, would have been simplified; British rule would 
have had in those directly concerned sure and honest friends like 
the Princes of to-day, and there would have been a correspondingly 
larger measure of indigenous government, with all its advantages, 
side by side with British administration. The builders of United 
Germany, from Bismarck downwards, have borne witness that the 
diversified principalities are the mainstay of that Empire, and that 
destructive anarchy has no more powerful antagonist than a dynasty 
belonging to the soil, ruling from age to age relatively small areas 
within a confederation. 

It is not too much to say that to-day the Indian Princes are the 
bulwarks of the Imperial connection. I have sometimes met Indians 
whose names, of course, I can never mention even in private, 
actuated by bitter hatred of England, and whose absorbing idea 
was to cut the painter. On one point they were all agreed: that 
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the PYistenrs of the Indian States made an unsuperable battier 
to the success of their childish ambition, and it was always with 
bitter regret that they referred to these principalities. 

From the point of view of good administration these areas 
of indigenous rule, scattered like so many islands of varying size 
in the sea of British India, are advantageous both to their own 
inhabitants and to those of surrounding districts. They provide 
suitable fields for administrative experiments such as could not be 
applied, without prior test, to the whole of British India. Some 
States advance the cause of social reform by enactments and orders 
which Fnglish administrators, conscious of their limitations as 
non-indigenous officials adhering to the principle of strict religious 
neutrality, have not dared to apply. 

In some services for the common weal, such as education and 
sanitation, there are respects in which the most progressive States 
are ahead of British India. But it would be unfair to fail to recognize 
that the stimulus to advancement is reciprocal. The high standard 
of British justice, to give but one instance, calls for emulation, as 
is recognized by almost every State. Here and there are to be found 
principalities in which the administration of justice and general 
civil policy leave much to be desired ; but happily, with the spread 
of modern ideals, these have become rare exceptions. Religious 
liberty prevails in the States as well as in British India. A Muslim 
ruler, like the Nizam of Hyderabad, is respected and loved by his 
millions of Hindu subjects, while there are Hindu Princes, such as 
the Maharajas of Gwalior and Kolahpur (to mention only two 
names), whose Muhammadan subjects look upon them with almost 
filial affection and veneration, and who constantly prove that, if 
Hindus in faith, they are superior as rulers to all sectarian or other 
narrowing influences. 

Again, these indigenous Courts scattered over the great 
peninsula are the fitting patrons of art in every form. Indian music, 
architecture, painting, and the arts generally, have natural protectors 
and patrons in the various Durbars. It is not improbable that within 
the present century some of the dynasties may produce patrons 
of art as influential as the Medicis, or the Princes of Weimar. 
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Some special branches of higher agriculture receive encouragement 
from the Princes, and in many other directions they give a remark¬ 
able impetus to the upbuilding of an expanded Indian life, respon¬ 
sive to modern ideas, yet distinctive of the country and its peoples. 

Increasingly, of late years, some of the best-known Princes 
have been cherishing the ideal of a constitutional and parliamentary 
basis for their administrations. There can be no doubt that a liberal 
policy in British India will soon be followed in many of the States 
by widening applications of the principle of co-operation between 
the rulers and the ruled. It is most gratifying to Indian patriots 
to note the sympathy which the Princes and nobles have shown 
with the aspirations of the people of British India toward self- 
government. After all, these rulers, unlike the small dynasties of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Italy, are children of the 
soil and have a natural sympathy and fellow-feeling with their 
countrymen. 

There could be no better or more convincing presentation of 
these aspirations of India, in brief compass, than that given by the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, in his historic pronouncement at the luncheon 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association to the Indian delegates 
to the Imperial War Conference, at the House of Commons, on 
24th April, 1917. Those of us who personally know the ruling 
Princes of to-day—so active, hardworking, patriotic, and devoted 
to the welfare of their people, usually so free from all “side”, and, 
in a word, so different from the legendary maharaja of the 
imaginative writers of the past—have no reason to doubt that this 
eloquent plea voiced not only the views of the educated people of 
India but also those of the average ruling chief. In fact. His 
Highness of Bikanir spoke on similar lines to his brother Princes 
when they entertained him to dinner in Bombay on the eve of his 
departure for the Imperial War Conference. It may also be noted 
that the Maharaja of Alwar’s speeches, so full of democratic 
enthusiasm, have made a considerable impression in India within 
the last two or three years. 

The States cannot be mere spectators of the constitutional 
changes now impending. The question arises : “What is the part 
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they are to play in the politically free India of to-morrow ?” To 
reduce them gradually to the mere position of great nobles, and to 
let the power and the individuality attaching to their States pass out 
of their control would be a crime against history, art, and even 
nationality. On the other hand, the present standard of relations 
between the protecting Power and the protected State cannot go on 
after British India reaches the first stages toward self-government. 
What is the solution ? Happily, in federalism we find a system that 
will meet the need both of British India and of the Indian States. 
It has been maintained in these pages that a successful unilateral 
form of self-government is impossible even for British India. The 
great provincial administrations, we have seen, must be autonomous 
in internal matters. The interference of the central authority, while 
necessary in the past, must-be metamorphosed into that entire 
non-intervention in State as distinct from Imperial affairs which 
characterizes the Imperial Government of Germany or the United 
States Government in their dealings with the members of their 
respective confederations. A similar policy should at once be 
applied to the Indian principalities. 

The central federal authority, by promoting happiness, con¬ 
tentment, and development within its vast territories and over 
such an immense population, would sooner or later attract its 
neighbours in Northern and Western Asia. The benefits of 
federalism would soon be felt, since it would give a stimulus to 
progress which present conditions of centralization discourage and 
retard. At the periodical Imperial Conferences in London, the 
representatives of Canada, Australia, and the other great Dominions, 
would meet those who would voice the claims of an immense Indian 
Federation built on the rock of national autonomy in each of 
its living members. They would represent an organic whole 
which, in very truth, would be a living and vital entity with common 
interests, looked after by a federal Government and a strong 
Imperial Executive supervised by the Emperor’s representative, 
the Viceroy, and his Prime Minister and Cabinet, and supported 
by the Federal Council representing all provinces and principalities. 

Responsible government, in the narrow and technical sense 
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in which Mr. Montagu’s announcement is being interpreted in 
some quarters, has been really successful alone in the United 
Kingdom, and there only up to a certain point. In England the 
two-party system, quite inconceivable in India, was held years ago 
by no less a judge of constitutional history than Bagehot to have 
been the real cause of the success of this form of government. But 
in the words of a competent observer to-day “the breakdown of 
Parliamentary government, which had become increasingly acute 
in the years preceding the war, was due to the fact that the British 
people had persisted in attempting in one Parliament and with one 
executive to deal with three classes of business”, viz.—Imperial 
affairs; questions affecting the United Kingdom as a whole; 
and the internal affairs of the three countries. Under the stress of 
war conditions, many of the traditional elements of responsibility 
of the executive to Parliament are in suspense. 

In France, where, for historical reasons, there are many parties, 
this principle has led to unstable guidance and constant changes 
in ministries, and has brought to the front in public life a kaleido¬ 
scopic crowd of individuals instead of a few outstanding national 
characters. France is a very great nation, but a sincere admirer who 
loves her almost as a foster-mother country may be allowed to say 
that she is great in spite of her governmental system. Sympathetic 
students of the French Constitution, such as Mr. Bodley, and 
passionate French patriots, such as M. Deroulede, have regretted 
that the immediate fear of Caesarism led the founders of the Third 
Republic to adopt the English model instead of that of the other 
great Anglo-Saxon State. 

In Spain this narrow “responsible” form of constitution has 
led, as it must in any half-educated country where parliamentary 
institutions are not a tradition of the people, to Rotativism, which, 
though nominally responsible to the electorate, is the very negation 
of good government. At this moment, heroic efforts are being 
made to do away with the system. So long as Portugal was a 
constitutional monarchy, the same hopeless plan of Rotativism 
strangled her development; since her change to republicanism, 
constant revolutions and unrest have succeeded the former national 
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inactivity. In Greece, until Veni2elos, a man of genius, came to the 
head of affairs, the reality without the name of Rotativism held 
sway and nearly ruined that small but gifted people. 

On the other hand, who will be so foolish as to say that the 
United States of America are not composed of self-governing 
communities ? Who will allege that the Federal Government at 
Washington is not in the truest sense a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people ? Yet the system by which it 
exists is diametrically opposed to “responsible government” in 
the narrow sense. The executive is even more separate and inde¬ 
pendent of the legislature than in Germany. There the leading 
ministers are always nominated by the King of Prussia as Prussia’s 
representatives to the Federal Council; and thus, in a roundabout 
way by belonging to the Upper House, they come into contact with 
the popular assembly. In America Cabinet Ministers are entirely 
responsible to the President, and, by the Constitution at least, 
have no more influence or part in the acts of the legislature than 
any ordinary private citizen. Nor are they, as in Germany, of 
practical necessity members of the Senate. 

It would be a disaster for India to be forced into the narrow form 
of constitutionalism that developed with its essential condition of 
two great rival parties, in England through historical and natural 
causes, but is now confessedly in need of reform. Mere imitation 
of features of the British Constitution, we have seen, has had most 
disillusioning results in the Iberian Peninsula and in Greece. It is 
true that a form of responsibility to parliament has succeeded in 
the Northern States of Europe; but here it must be remembered 
that in Sweden, the most important of the three Scandinavian 
Governments, the system is a half-way house between respon¬ 
sibility as understood in England, and the German practice of 
separation of powers as between the executive and the legislative 
bodies. 

Constitutional government has succeeded only where it has 
been cast in a form natural to the history and development of the 
people. In America, with all fidelity to democratic principles, it 
has taken forms widely different from those of Great Britain. In 
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Japan, also, it is in practice anythLpgffiut a slayiisjfimitaiib'n of the 
English methods. Indeed, it is neJjref-to thd.Swedish than to any 
other system existing in the West. \in Germany , and Austria it 
approaches the American system, though the..partition between the 
executive and the legislature is not so marked. 

Why should India be forced to imitate a system of government 
evolved through many centuries in a geographically small country 
with two historical parties ? Why should India be placed on this 
Procrustean bed, instead of allowing the more widely elected 
legislature and an executive with a century and a half of tradition 
behind it to develop naturally their own inner working, just as 
they have been evolved in other countries ? We want self-govern¬ 
ment, we want responsible government in the widest sense of the 
term—that of ultimate responsibility to the people—but we do not 
want our nascent national institutions to be put into swaddling 
clothes because one word instead of another was chosen by the 
British War Cabinet for its public declaration. The Indian peoples, 
with an instinctive sense of their need, have asked for self-govern¬ 
ment within the Empire, not for Parliamentary institutions on the 
British model. None of the draft schemes prepared by Indians from 
that of Gokhale to the joint representation of the National Congress 
and the Muslim League, hypothecate full and immediate respon¬ 
sibility of the executive to the legislature. 

It is an unfair and prejudiced criticism of the federal form of 
government to argue that the free provincial parliaments will be 
nothing but glorified municipalities. Surely autonomy for our 
great provinces, with populations of from twenty to fifty millions, 
with their vast and varied lands, each equal in natural resources 
to one of the greater European States, is a sufficient field for the 
ambition and devotion of any patriot. It must be remembered that 
as true federalists we advocate for the government of each of the 
great province-states the same measure of ultimate internal inde¬ 
pendence from the central authorities as is now enjoyed by the 
Nizam or the Rajput Princes over their own territories. 

This brings me to the first of two questions I wish to put to 
the critics of federalism as here advocated. By what other system 
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can the Indian States be brought into active union with the rest 
of India ? No scheme of reconstruction can be complete without 
taking into consideration the 70,000,000 people and the 710,000 
square miles comprised within these areas scattered all over India. 
Can these lands remain permanently out of touch with the great 
reconstructed India of the future ? Or, as an alternative, are we to 
tear up treaties that assured their Princes full autonomy within their 
respective spheres ? Or is it seriously maintained that the central 
Government, while scrupulously avoiding interference in any 
question relating to a tiny principality or its court, should at the 
same time control the great province-states from Simla or Delhi, 
as if they were nothing but so many territories occupied by superior 
forces ? The history of the past, no less than the justice and 
symmetry to be sought to-day, leads to the conclusion that we need 
a federation which can be entered by the greatest provinces and the 
smallest Indian Raj alike without loss of internal freedom, and 
yet with the assurance that, in all federal matters, they will pull 
together for a united Empire. 

It is common ground with students of Indian affairs that a 
State like Mysore should have full control of internal policy. 
If this principle holds good of an essentially non-democratic 
regime, why should it not apply to our great national states, where 
legislative and financial control is finally vested in a representative 
assembly, and where the immovable executive is strong enough 
to carry out measures of justice and utility ? 

The second question for the advocate of a unilateral system to 
ponder is that of the effect on the international future in Asia. An 
outstanding tendency in the political ferment of to-day is for small 
nations, while retaining their individuality, to gather to a central, 
powerful State that carries them along in a common course. In 
recent years the United States have drawn into their orbit many of 
the smaller entities of the New World, such as Cuba and the 
republics of Central America. Germany has Austria, Turkey and 
Bulgaria ranged with her, and she is ambitious to secure within her 
sphere of influence the States that have been surrendered through 
the Bolshevist betrayal of Russia. She dreams of ultimately bringing 
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Holland and Flanders, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and even 
Switzerland within her constellation. 

England and France and Italy have now taken a common route 
in world politics, carrying with them many-wide-flung dominions. 
Even the three Scandinavian monarchies, free as they ordinarily are 
from the bewildering entanglements of world-politics, have found 
that practical independence can only be maintained by greater 
union and cohesion. We have to-day, in fact, a common North 
European policy, into which the new Republic of Finland longs to 
be drawn. It has been ruthlessly invaded because it forms a barrier 
to Teutonic ambitions in North-western Europe. But the most 
competent observers are agreed that whatever changes peace may 
bring, Germany will not turn away her eyes from Middle Asia. 

It is for the Indian patriot to recognize that Persia, Afghanistan, 
and possibly Arabia must sooner or later come within the orbit 
of some Continental Power—such as Germany, or what may grow 
out of the break-up of Russia—or must throw in their lot with that 
of the Indian Empire, with which they have so much more genuine 
affinity. The world forces that move small states into closer contact 
with powerful neighbours, though so far most visible in Europe, 
will inevitably make themselves felt in Asia. Unless she is willing 
to accept the prospect of having powerful and possibly inimical 
neighbours to watch, and the heavy military burdens thereby 
entailed, India cannot afford to neglect to draw her Muhammadan 
neighbour states to herself by the ties of mutual interest and good¬ 
will. 

A lesson of the Great War that even Germany has been 
reluctantly compelled to recognize is that force, though remorse¬ 
lessly applied by her military leaders, is insufficient to secure the 
incorporation of weakened nations. In Courland, in Lithuania, 
in Flanders herself, German policy has wavered between merciless 
severity and efforts to win the hearts of such elements of the 
population as the Flemings and the Baltes to her kultur and interests. 
British policy ought to have no such conflict of ideals. Hence it is 
unthinkable that the British Empire can pursue a course of mere 
conquest in the Middle East. Such a policy is foreign to her ideals 
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and repugnant to her interests. It would be more disastrous for 
England and India than almost anything else I can conceive, for 
it would mean the violation of the principles of humanity and 
justice, and would provoke continued unrest. On the other hand, 
a merely negative attitude will not meet the dangers I have indicated. 
We must have a policy attractive enough to draw toward our centre 
State the outer nations. A system of federation, just to each member, 
united by ties of common interest, would serve as a magnet for them. 
It would be a great harbour light for any weak state of the Middle 
East. 

Once the internal federation was complete and the economic 
influence northwards and westwards developed, we might expect 
the Afghans themselves to seek association therein. The fact that 
Bengal and Bombay, Hyderabad and Kashmir were enjoying full 
autonomy, would be a guarantee to the Afghans of no risk of loss 
of independence in entering the federation. Just as the indigenous 
rulers of Rajputna would have their place, there is no reason why 
a group of principalities from Arabia and the Southern littoral of 
the Persian Gulf, should not ultimately become members of the 
union that will ensure peace and liberty, freedom and order to the 
south of Asia. Subsequently, Persia herself would be attracted, 
and just as the natural pride of Bavaria or Saxony has not been 
diminished by inclusion within the German Union, so, on a greater 
and more difficult but happily beneficent basis, the empire of 
Persia and the kingdom of Afghanistan could honourably enter 
a federation of which Delhi would be the centre. 

Needless to say, no compulsion, direct or indirect, can be 
employed. The right course is to institute such a type of community 
of states as to draw the sympathy and practical interest of India’s 
neighbours. The magnet would attract, as time went on, the isolated 
and remote lands of Nepal, Bhutan, and Tibet. The Crown Colony 
of Ceylon naturally and historically belongs to India. She is cut 
off from the mainland by a mere geological accident, and the 
shallow channels and intermittent rocks that divide, her therefrom 
are already partly, and will soon be completely, br-iged by the 
Indo-Ceylon Railway. A unilateral government of India could have 
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no attraction for the people of the island. They would naturally 
prefer being governed from Whitehall rather than Delhi, for 
Whitehall, being so much further away, interferes less, while the 
Parliamentary institutions of England afford Ceylon guarantees 
in normal times against injustice and needless mandates from 
without. The autonomous system would give the coup de grace 
to the pleas put forward from time to time for the separation of 
Burma from the Indian Empire, which spring from dissatisfaction 
with the present centralized control. 

In a word, the path of beneficent and growing union must be 
based on a federal India, with every member exercising her in¬ 
dividual rights, her historic peculiarities and natural interests, yet 
protected by a common defensive system and customs union from 
external danger and economic exploitation by stronger forces. 
Such a federal India would promptly bring Ceylon to the bosom of 
her natural mother, and the further developments we have indicated 
would follow. We can build a great South Asiatic federation by 
now laying the foundations wide and deep on justice, on liberty, 
and on recognition for every race, every religion, and every historical 



CHAPTER XII 

PAN-ISLAMISM 

The Great Confederacy of Islam—The real significance of Islamic 
world as a political unit; and a force for peace. 

Some readers of the foregoing might conceivably 
arrive at the conclusion that His Highness the Aga Khan 
has in concept a great, overshadowing scheme of 
political pan-Islamism. It is not difficult to imagine 
those who at one time referred to the Turk as the 
“Unspeakable”, writhing in their armchairs as they 
allow their minds to dwell on the possibility of the 
British Empire being so vacuous and so futile as to 
build up, under the guise of Indian political advance, 
an imm ensely powerful confederation of Islamic peoples 
whose united strength would upset the world balance 
of power and precipitate a world conflict of hitherto 
unknown proportions. 

Let us say that this is an international bogy which 
can be immediately dismissed. The Aga Khan is not a 
Suni; but an Ismailian whose religious principles 
accord very closely to that of the Christian. And even 
if he secredy desired a great political pan-Islam, the 
events of recent history are sufficient to deter any 
but a fanatic from embarking upon such an impossible 
scheme of Islamic progress. 
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Those who have had dreams of pan-Islamism in the 
past have derived their inspiration from the Suni court 
of Constantinople—and that is now no more. And the 
downfall of the Sultan of Turkey was largely en¬ 
compassed by his political dreams. 

In the early ’eighties Turkey emerged from a disastrous 
encounter with Russia. Enfeebled, there followed still 
greater misfortunes in Africa. Tunis, over which she had 
held sway, was taken over by the French, and Egypt, 
where Turkish influence was immense, passed out of her 
orbit. In Asia, the Arab peoples tended more and more 
to flout the authority of the governors sent out by 
Constantinople. Then came the Great War and with it 
the final disposition of any idea of a great Islamic re-union 
under the aegis of Constantinople. The events of these 
years went conclusively to prove that there can be no 
political pan-Islamism as such, and that no such edifice 
can have lasting properties when its foundations rest in 
the desert sands of Asia. 

The Aga Khan subscribes to no such false ideas 
of pan-Islamism—yet he believes, firmly and implicitly 
in pan-Islamism. He would see all Muslims forget their 
differences regarding the Imamate and band themselves 
together in spiritual brotherhood and unity. 

That Islamic culture which is essentially that of 
the Aga Khan connotes charity and goodwill towards 
all. It means, as His Highness once wrote : 

an abiding interest in the literature of Islam, in her beautiful arts, 
in her lovely architecture, in her entrancing poetry. It also means 
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a true reformation—a return to the early and pure simplicity of the 
faith, to its preaching by persuasion and argument, to the mani¬ 
festation of a spiritual power in individual lives, to beneficent 
activity for mankind. This natural and worthy spiritual movement 
makes not only the Master and His teaching, but also His children 
of all climes, an object of affection to the Turk or the Afghan, to 
the Indian or the Egyptian. A famine or a desolating fire in the 
Muslim quarters of Kashgar or Sarajevo would immediately draw 
the sympathy and material assistance of the Muhammadan of Delhi 
or Cairo. The real spiritual and cultural unity of Islam must ever 
grow, for to the follower of the Prophet it is the foundation of the 
life of the soul. 

The spread of this spiritual and cultural Pan-Islamism [went on 
the Aga Khan] this true religion of brotherhood and affection, 
in our time has been promoted by the facilities of modern 
civilization, by the growth of the spirit of liberty, and by the 
general awakening of the East which began late in the nineteenth 
century. It had nothing to do with and nothing to receive from the 
Court of Stamboul. The hopeless theory entertained by Abdul 
Hamid of reaching political unity among such scattered and different 
nationalities was as futile as it would be for the Pope of Rome to 
dream of gathering the Catholics throughout the world under a 
common temporal sovereignty. This political pan-Islamism of the 
late Sultan was finally swept away on the outbreak of the Great 
War. Religion has more and more become a spiritual force in the 
modern world, and less and less a temporal one. In this war, 
national and material interests have predominated over religious 
ties. The sturdy Protestantism of England and America has come 
to grips with the Lutherism of Germany and the Calvinism of 
Hungary. Catholic Austria and Catholic Italy are arch enemies. 
The Jews of every country have been loyal to the flags of their 
respective lands. 

The same feature has been observable in Islam. But here new 
aspirations arose. Whether through personal and dynastic ambition 
or through deeper racial feelings of antipathy, many of the ruling 
families of the Arabian Peninsula have broken away from Turkey, 
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notwithstanding all the bonds of religion. An independent Arabian 
monarchy has arisen in Hedjaz and has helped to clear the Red 
Sea coast of Turkish troops. Just as the Muslim Albanians were 
eager to obtain autonomy, so the Muslim Arabs have evinced 
tendencies toward racial home rule. Whether a united Arabian 
nationality will once again be reared is a question that no man living 
can answer. 

The one thing clear is that the break-up of the Russian Empire 
and the disappearance of Hamidian and political pan-Islamism have 
revealed a new problem. Like the German and Slav dreams of 
national unity this political force, though brought into prominence 
by events, is not a thing of yesterday. The vast majority of the 
Russian Muslims are of Turko-Tartar origin and language. In the 
Caucasus and in Persia there is a large Turkish-speaking Turanian 
element. The ’eighties saw a literary movement begun both in 
Constantinople and in Asiatic Russia toward a cultural and 
linguistic rapprochement of the Anatolians and the other branches 
of the Turanian family. The preliminary efforts were toward 
grammatical and linguistic renovation, as well as toward bringing 
out both prose and poetry on modem European principles, to 
replace the Persian and Arabic metre but in as pure Turkish as 
possible. 

After the still-born Russian revolution of 1905 and the coming 
into power of the Young Turk, sources of communication and of 
sympathy grew. With the outbreak of the world war, and the 
resulting disappointment of the Porte with the failure of political 
Pan-Islamism, as shown by the Arab revolt, the governing classes 
in Turkey turned their hopes eastwards towards their Russo- 
Persian cousins. Perso-Arabic words were more and more dropped 
alike in Turkey and amongst the other branches of the Turanian 
glees, and the names of Mongol heroes were more and more given 
to children. Such cognomens as Jenghiz, Timur, Baber, Mangu, 
Ordoghrol, and Hulagu were made fashionable. It is not improb¬ 
able that Turkey will seek to exert much greater influence than 
hitherto over communities of related origin in the Caucasus, on 
the shores of the Volga, and in Central Asia. The same may 
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be said as to her ambitions in relation to the Turki tribes of 
Persia. 

A satisfied, autonomous India, an Afghanistan and a Persia 
whose independence and future are ensured, and receiving from 
England such economic, commercial, and cultural assistance as an 
independent country can have from stronger neighbours without 
humiliation—these will be far too strong, alike in moral and material 
forces, to fear anything from the Turanian races of Northern Asia. 

If we carry out the wise internal policy of founding true national 
self-government through federalism of all the greater races of India ; 
if sincere friendship toward Afghanistan is developed ; if toward 
Persia we follow a genuine policy of helpfulness without any 
arriire-pensee of reducing her right to a national and free govern¬ 
ment, or making of her a second and impotent Egypt—given these 
conditions we may be quite sure that the South Asiatic Federation, 
with England as its friend, protector, and pivot, will be strong 
enough to meet any aggression, whether from Germanized Turkey 
or Japan. 

The converse proposition may be stated with equal emphasis. 
The outlook would be most depressing if we took the wrong road 
of excessive centralization by an impossible attempt at unilateral 
instead of federal government in a free India ; of reducing Persian 
independence to a position like that of Egypt or Morocco ; or of 
unjustified humiliation of the Afghan national pride. We should 
thus travel in the direction of reducing the symbol of Britain to 
the level of that of the Muscovite Tsar. The body politic would be 
inoculated with the germs of disease, such as would make India 
in the long run an easy prey to a combination of attack from with¬ 
out and sedition from within. In modem as well as ancient times 
great empires not built on the stable foundations of freedom, 
nationality, and justice, have broken down from the blows of 
smaller but healthier neighbours. It is for us to follow the moral, 
genuinely disinterested and nation-conserving policy that will 
make the free South Asiatic Federation of to-morrow one of the 
great dominions of that free union of nations of which Britain 
is the heart and the King-Emperor the beloved head. 
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That “charity and goodwill” which is so character¬ 
istic of the faith of the Aga Khan and which enables him 
to visualize a great and united Islam, materially assists 
him, and with him his followers, in relations with those 
outside the Islamic fold. In nowhere is this better seen 
than in India. Without it, those sporadic outbreaks 
between the communities, which unfortunately still 
occur, would be of doleful frequency. There, one of the 
most burning questions and one which easily excites 
the passions, is that of the media of instruction. As is 
known, English is the all-prevailing lingua franca’ the 
reason for this being that the adoption of English was 
found to present less racial feeling than would have 
been aroused by the imposition of any particular ver¬ 
nacular. This feeling found strong expression in the 
Imperial Legislature some years ago, when an un¬ 
successful motion in favour of greater resort to the 
vernacular media in secondary schools, drew from Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerjee the declaration that any proposal 
involving a curtailment—even a possible curtailment—of 
the area of English instruction would be viewed in 
Bengal with misgiving, and even with alarm. 

Yet there are vast numbers, especially in Northern 
India, who would like Hindi to become not only the 
lingua franca of higher instruction, but the national 
language and tongue of the whole country. Others, 
especially among the Muhammadans, have similar 
dreams respecting Urdu, the other great branch of 
Hindostani. But the great majority of instructed Indians 
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regard with considerable apprehension these passionate 
disputes about the vernaculars, an unhappy feature of 
modern life borrowed from European racial and linguistic 
quarrels in “ramshackle empires” (to use Mr. Lloyd 
George’s phrase), such as Austria-Hungary, Russia, and 
Turkey. 

Dealing with this subject the Aga Khan has more than 
once maintained that patriotic instincts should lead 
Indian thinkers and statesmen to resist the desire of one 
part of India to impose Hindi upon the rest of the sub¬ 
continent. 

It was [he wrote on one occasion], the centralizing policy of 
the north that btoke up the Mogul Empire. It is curious that even 
now, in the provinces where that Empire set up its successive 
capitals, there is a marked tendency to claim to be “the real India”, 
and to look upon the great provinces of the South and East as 
mere addenda. The carrying out of any such spirit in the lin¬ 
guistic field would strike a fatal blow at the successful establishment 
of the great, federated, vital, unmechanical India of to-morrow. 

If it be maintained that differences of languages will weaken 
the national unity, we may adduce by way of disproof the example 
of the Swiss Confederation. This well-knit political unity, as 
strong and real as any to be found, and covering a tiny area in 
comparison with India, has three essentially different languages, 
French, German, and Italian, and innumerable patois of each of 
them are spoken. The United States of America have been fre¬ 
quently quoted as an ideal for Indian federation, and yet more 
newspapers and books in different languages are produced in the. 
vast Republic than in the whole of Europe put together. To force 
the beautiful Bengali language, with its rich and growing literature, 
the mother tongue of Rabrindranath Tagore, to give up its national 
position in this day of its development would be a crime against 
culture and civilization. Mahrati, Gujarati, Tamil, and Telugu 
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have still to develop their literary possibilities. But philological 
history gives us many examples of a language, after centuries of 
oral use by large numbers, taking on a literary character and break¬ 
ing out like water cutting a channel down the rocks. Thus Italian 
lived a subterranean life for centuries until the imaginative genius 
of Dante forced recognition from the world. We may confidently 
anticipate that the great languages of Southern India, under the 
quickening impulse of the Renaissance, will reach literary maturity, 
and each make its characteristic contribution to the wealth of human 
culture and civilization. 

Again, it would be an act of cruel vandalism to deprive the 
Indian Muhammadan of Urdu. Nor would the deprivation be 
merely sectional, for it is spoken and written by large numbers of 
people of other faiths, and in origin it is very much more the work 
of cultured Hindus, well versed in Persian and Arabic, than of 
Muhammadans. Gifted Hindu writers of Urdu have contributed 
from the first to this day to its poetic and prose literature, as is 
clearly shown in Sir George Grierson’s monumental Unguistic 
Survey, and it would be a calamity, through a narrow and short¬ 
sighted particularism, to deprive large numbers of Hindus from 
the pleasure and instruction they derive from a language that has 
intimate relations with the classical tongues of Western Asia. 
For the humanistic culture of India, as for her political develop¬ 
ment, we must have as broad a basis as possible : ordered variety 
instead of a mere mechanical similarity. 

Let all the main Indian languages and their literary potentiali¬ 
ties receive the fullest encouragement, with universities devoted 
to them when possible. The fact that the differences between the 
main groups, if we except the Dravidian South, are not cardinal, 
such as between, say, Finnish or Magyar, or French and Dutch, 
■Should in the long run lead to each gaining strength from the 
development of the other. Philological science long ago taught 
us that languages are the natural expression of a people’s inner life 
and mentality. To artificially force some to adopt the idioms of 
others is nothing but a cruel injustice only appropriate to the ideals 
of Prussian kultur. Pragmatism and vital character and quality 
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are the essential needs—not imitation of some external ideal of 
unity which, when artificially propped up, say by the Tsars from 
Peter the Great to Nicholas II, leads to the greatest disasters and 
divisions. The India hoped forinthisbookis one in which the love 
of a common Motherland will be expressed and exercised in every 
form and language. It seems to me a wise decision on the part of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam to make Urdu the language of 
the Osmania University he is establishing, but with English a 
compulsory subject. 

Still, as I have sought to define, not a Utopian and perfect 
India of. the far-off future, but an India that can and ought to be 
shaped for the morrow of peace, it has to be regretfully recognized 
that as things are it is not practicable, except in the singular situa¬ 
tion of the premier State, to set up the main universities with any 
any other language than English as the medium of instruction. 
To translate the wide range of text-books and other literature 
necessary for an adequately equipped university must be a costly 
and in many respects difficult task, and unless backed up by the 
power of a mighty prince such as the Nizam, is liable to break 
down in the present state of literary development of the Indian 
vernaculars. The task of the day is to concentrate on the creation 
of varied universities teaching in English, some based on the resi¬ 
dential system; others open to matriculated students from affiliated 
colleges and examining for degrees; and others, on the Swiss model, 
open to all and bestowing their honours according to the creative 
work brought before the university authorities, without investiga¬ 
tion of the general qualifications of the writers. 

Under such varied systems, the problem of the higher education 
of women would be less difficult than that of primary and secondary 
instruction. In the case of the non-residential examining colleges, 
the women can be enrolled at affiliated institutions. Where the” ■ 
Oxford and Cambridge model is followed, it will be necessary 
to start special residential colleges for them. Universities of the 
third category on the Swiss model, as in Paris and Lausanne, will 
be equally open, regardless of sex, for lecture courses, a small 
payment being made for each course. 
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Science and natural philosophy must play a leading part in the 
curriculum of each kind of university that has been advocated. 
There must also be higher scientific and research institutions all 
over the country. The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
initiated by Jamsetjee Tata, and Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose’s Re¬ 
search Institute in Calcutta—inspired by a noble ideal of pure schol¬ 
arship—these are models which should be followed on a large scale 
both in the provinces and principalities. Special institutions are 
also needed for the study of higher geology and mineralogy, and 
also for medical and pathological research. The broad aim must 
be to make India sufficiently well equipped educationally to give 
her sons the general and special culture they seek, so that the 
ambitious should no longer be under the virtual compulsion to 
spend years of their normal student life abroad. 



CHAPTER XIII 


RELATIONS WITH ANGORA 

An unfortunate misunderstanding—Excitement in Turkey—How 
good motives misrepresented—How rash journalism pre¬ 
cipitated an International difficulty. 

In the chapter on pan-Islamism, the Aga Khan’s 
conception of this movement has been made clear. It 
has been demonstrated that His Highness, in his ideal 
of uniting the Muslim peoples of the world, has no 
thought of building up a political bulwark for the 
aggrandisement of those of the Muslim faith. On the 
contrary, it is his most earnest desire that Muslims 
should live in peace and amity with those of all other 
faiths. Complete liberty of thought is one of his most 
cherished maxims. 

It is essential that these views and these characteristics 
should be kept in mind when reviewing the events of 
1923 when His Highness, quite unwittingly and with no 
purpose other than to preserve that amity for which he 
has always strived, became embroiled with the republican, 
government of Angora. He wrote a letter to the Prime 
Minister of Turkey on the subject of the Caliphate and 
because of a series of unfortunate episodes, diplomatic 
incidents of the most unlooked for character resulted. 
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Indeed, so serious were they that,', for the’ moment, it 
appeared as if Angora ■ would break off diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain. 

How the Aga Khan came to ..be a patty to these 
misunderstandings and how innocent he was of any 
ulterior motive, makes a lengthy, yet, to even the super¬ 
ficial student of international affairs, an absorbing and 
vitally interesting story. And the story really beings with 
the troubles, already related, which occurred immediately 
after the death of the Prophet. (For our purposes, how¬ 
ever, it is unnecessary to delve further back than 19x4 
when a Jihad, or holy war, was declared on Great Britain 
and her Allies in the name of the Ottoman Caliph. 
Here also, it should be kept in mind that, in the case of 
Turkey, the war lasted until October 11, 1922. 

It was on November 23, 1914, that proclamation 
was signed by the Sheikh-ul-Islam himself, and by a 
number of other Ottoman doctors of Islamic law, 
declaring a Jihad in the Caliph’s name. The Muslim 
inhabitants, both of territories subject to the Entente 
Powers and of neutral countries, were summoned to take 
up arms and fight side by side with the Muslims of the 
Ottoman Empire. This pan-Islamic appeal had different 
effects from those which were generally anticipated. 

-■ Its immediate and direct effect was negligible. The 
Great Sanusi and the Imam of Sana were the only 
Muslim rulers who took up arms on the Ottoman side, 
and their intervention did not affect the outcome of the 
War. In Arabia the Wahhabi Prince Abdul-Aziz b, 
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Saud, the rising star in the Peninsula, repudiated his 

recently reaffirmed allegiance to the Ottoman Empire, 

and made a treaty with the British-Indian Government, 

which was at that moment invading adjacent Ottoman 

territory. 

The Amir Husain of the Hijaz—who had the advan¬ 
tage of the Ottoman Caliph in being a member of the 
Quraysh and, indeed, of the Prophet’s own family, 
revolted against the Ottoman Government, with British 
aid, in the name of Arab Nationalism against Ottoman 
Imperialism and also in the name of Islam against the 
impiety of Young Turk Freemasons and free-thinkers. 
In the British and the Russian armies Muslim volunteers 
from the Punjab, and Muslim conscripts from the Volga 
Basin fought loyally and valiantly against the Ottoman 
forces. Under the Mudros Armistice of October 30, 
19x8, the Ottoman Caliph had to resign himself to the 
loss of the Holy Cities of the Hijaz—the guardianship 
of which had provided a more solid foundation than the 
Caliphate for Ottoman prestige in the Islamic World— 
and to the cession of all his Arab provinces. The 
assumption of the title of Malik , with its implication of 
sovereign independence, by the Amir Husain of the 
Hijaz in 19x6 and by King Fuad of Egypt in 1922, was 
an indication that the Arab peoples had turned their, 
backs on the old ideal of Islamic solidarity, and had 
become converted to a new ideal of separate nationhood. 
However, the idea of the Ottoman Caliphate, as revived 
by Abdul Hamid and exploited by the Committee of 
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Union and Progress, did not cease to exercise its effect 
after the Armistice of October 1918, which, for Turkey, 
ended only the first phase of the War. 

During the next four years the Turkish people, the 
Ottoman Sultan-Caliph, and the Indian Muslims all 
continued to be impelled by it, though in divergent and 
ultimately conflicting directions. 

The effect upon the Turks was negative. Under the 
shock of overwhelming defeat, they reacted violently 
from that ambition to retain Turkish dominion over the 
non-Turkish Muslims of the Ottoman Empire and to 
assert Ottoman hegemony over Muslims abroad for which 
the Ottoman Caliphate partly stood. Following the 
example of the Arabs they set themselves to save the 
Turkish national home from partition, and to build up 
their own Turkish national life; and this was the para¬ 
mount concern of the Turkish National Pact of January 
28, 1920. 

The Pact laid down, it is true, that “the security 
of the City of Constantinople, which is the seat of the 
Caliphate of Islam, the capital of the Sultanate and 
the headquarters of the Ottoman Government . . . must 
be protected from every danger” ; but this incidental 
reference to the Caliphate was the only mention of it 
pa-the Pact. On the other hand, the Pact, in its first and 
most important article, explicitly renounced all Turkish 
claims to dominion over “portions of the Ottoman 
Empire inhabited by an Arab majority”; and the 
territories thus renounced contained the Holy Cities of 
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Islam, the guardianship of which was almost essential 
to the Ottoman Caliph if his prestige in the Islamic 
World was to be maintained. Thus, though Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha and is companions did not at first 
repudiate the Ottoman Caliphate, it took a subordi¬ 
nate place among the objects of the War which they 
reopened in 1919 against Greece and the principal Allied 
Powers. 

The idea of the Ottoman Caliphate had a different 
effect upon the Sultan-Caliph Mehmed VI Vahidud-Din, 
who had come to the throne on July 3, 19x8. The 
Armistice of October 30, 1918, which had brought his 
capital and his person under the power of the victorious 
Allies, had released him simultaneously from the power 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, who had made 
the Ottoman Dynasty their puppets for the past ten 
years. The rise of the new Turkish Nationalist Movement 
in Anatolia threatened to reimpose on the Sultan-Caliph 
this domestic servitude to his own Turkish subjects 
from which he was momentarily free, and Mehmed VI— 
seeing that the Nationalists’ resistance to the Greeks in 
Anatolia was a challenge to the principal Allied Powers, 
and believing that the Allies were bound to prevail— 
threw his influence into the balance against Mustafa 
Kemal. v 

In the winter of 1919-20 he allowed his Grand 
Vizier, Damad Ferid Pasha, a convinced opponent of the 
Nationalists, to organize an irregular force of Circassian 
chetehs in the Sanjaq of Bighah; and in the spring of 1920, 
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when these irregulars failed to withstand the Nationalist 
Army’s counter-offensive, the Constantinople Govern¬ 
ment obtained a fetva from the Sheikh-ul-Islam, in which 
the conduct of the Nationalists was declared to be 
contrary to religion. The text of this fetva, together with 
an Imperial rescript and a proclamation by the Ministry 
to similar effect, was published on April n. These 
manoeuvres of the Sultan-Caliph against the Nationalists 
had no appreciable effect, but they were a declaration of 
hostility, and the Nationalists neither forgot nor forgave 
them. 

If Turkey itself was divided on the subject of the 
Caliphate and a great proportion of the Turks were 
prepared to forgo its attendant dignities for the more 
mundane certainties of nationalism, the effects in Muslim 
countries elsewhere were decidedly different. Note has 
already been made of the disturbed conditions which 
obtained in India immediately after the Armistice 
of 1918, and the unrest which was created, among 
Indian Muslims especially, by the long-drawn-out peace 
negotiations with Turkey. We have seen also how, in 
Oriental countries under Western rule, the world-wide 
wave of unrest set in motion by the War took the form 
of agitation against Western ascendancy; and some of 
thf> political leaders of the Indian Muslims—or at 
least those of the younger generation—were carried 
by this wave of feeling into co-operation with the 
Hindu Nationalists in an anti-British movement. This 
was a complete reversal of the traditional policy of the 
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Indian Muslim community, and one against which the 

Aga Khan fought with all his strength. 

Even after their reawakened sense of solidarity with 
Mus lims abroad had enlisted their sympathies in the cause 
of Turkey, when she was attacked by Italy in 1911 and by 
the Balkan States in 1912—the political attitude of the 
more impulsive of Indian Muslims had still been governed 
by a fear that a Hindu ascendancy might be established 
in India over the Muslim minority—they had not 
ceased to look upon the British Indian Government as 
their bulwark against this danger; and it was no doubt 
the persistence of this traditional attitude of mind, as 
well as a generous and disinterested loyalty aroused by 
the sudden crisis in the fortunes of the British Empire, 
which restrained the Indian Muslim community as a 
whole from following the lead of Mr. Muhammad and 
Mr. Shawkat Ali in the autumn of 1914, when these 
gentlemen espoused the cause of Turkey not (this time) 
in a war of defence against other non-Islamic Powers, 
but in an unprovoked intervention on the side of the 
British Empire’s opponents in a war in which the 
British Empire was fighting for its existence. It was 
only gradually, as the unrest generated by the Great 
War gathered head, that the anti-British movement 
began to pervade the Indian Muslim community as, a 
whole; yet even when they found themselves in 
opposition to the British Raj, on a common platform 
with Mr. Gandhi, this abnormal situation, created by 
a passing disturbance which was external to the life 
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of India herself, did not dispel the “minority complex”— 
the deep underlying dread of submergence—from the 
Indian Muslims’ minds. 

They still needed some psychological make-weight 
against the superior mass and momentum of the Hindus, 
even when their relation with the Hindus had temporarily 
shifted from the footing of rivalry to that of co-operation; 
and since they were in a state of alienation from the 
British Raj, they were driven to seek satisfaction for their 
psychological need in some force outside the frontiers 
of the Indian Empire. The Ottoman Caliphate oppor¬ 
tunely filled the void; but at the very moment when the 
Indian Muslims were tu rning to the Ottoman Caliphate 
with a new sincerity and even fervour of feeling, the 
Ottoman Empire was in course of being partitioned in 
the peace settlement following the Great War. 

This aroused keen feeling in the Indian Muslim 
community in general, and not merely among the 
political leaders of the younger generation—a feeling 
which in turn gave impetus to the movement of co¬ 
operation with the Hindu Nationalists in opposition to 
the British Raj. Indian Muslims who had volunteered 
for service in the Indian Army, and had fought against 
Ottoman troops on Ottoman soil in defence of the 
British Empire, were distressed to find that their victory 
was resulting in the break-up of the Ottoman Caliph’s 
dominions and the overthrow of the last surviving 
Islamic Great Power. 

They did not realize that the break-up of the Ottoman 
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Empire was not an isolated event, but part of a world¬ 
wide process, of which other examples were the 
simultaneous break-up of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
and the curtailment and transformation of Russia and 
Germany. Nor did they realize that it had other and 
deeper causes than the vindictiveness or acquisitiveness 
of the victorious Allied Governments. They did not 
understand the phenomenon of Nationalism which was 
now spreading with disruptive force, from the West into 
“the core” of the Islamic World ; and, had they under¬ 
stood it, they could hardly have sympathized with a 
movement from which minorities, such as their own 
community, could derive no benefit and might suffer the 
gravest detriment. 

In the eyes of the Indian Muslims the Arab 
Nationalists were not patriots “rightly struggling to be 
free”, but traitors to the cause of Islamic solidarity— 
Muslims who had made common cause with the Caliph’s 
enemies at a time when the duty to assist the Caliph 
was especially incumbent upon them. The resentment 
of the Indian Muslims towards the Arab Nationalists was 
in curious contrast to the attitude of the Turks, who 
frankly recognized the fait accompli of Arab national 
independence, and bore their former subjects no ill will 
for having successfully asserted against Turkey a right 
which the Turks themselves were determined to assert 
against the Allies. 

It is possible to see now how far Indian Mus lim 
opinion was misled by Nationalist Turkey, and how those 
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thousands who left India fot Afghanistan, and either 
died on the way or returned destitute, as a protest against 
what they believed to be the sacrifice of Muslim Turkey 
on the cross of Christendom, made their fateful gesture 
in vain and in complete ignorance of the true circum¬ 
stances. 

The Indian Muslims either refused to face facts 
or they were deliberately plied with false information. 
Certain it is that there was something of both. They 
looked upon Mustafa Kemal Pasha and his fellow 
Nationalists as loyal servants of their master the Caliph, 
fighting to rescue him from humiliating captivity at 
the hands of non-Muslim powers. Thus they gave their 
full support to the Caliph and Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
indiscriminately, refusing to believe that what was 
happening in Turkey was but the prelude to a revolution 
and the creation of a republic. 

The Turkish Nationalists, for their part, abstained 
from enlightening the Indian Muslims until the Greeks 
had been overthrown in the fighting that ensued after 
the 19x8 Armistice, and the conclusion of the Lausanne 
Treaty had made Turkey indifferent to Indian support. 
Indeed, even in 1920, when the Nationalists had already 
made up their minds that Mehmed VI should be deposed, 
they still publicly professed to be champions of the 
Caliph. They valued the Caliph at that time as an instru¬ 
ment in foreign policy, and it was not until the autumn 
of 1922, when they had experimented with a purely 
spiritual Caliphate and found the scheme unworkable. 
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that they made known to the world their real intention 
of completely abolishing the office of Caliphate and of 
sending Mehmed VI into banishment. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Indian Muslims 
should have failed adequately to have appreciated the 
situation. As we know, in the last months of the year 
1919, a series of All-India Caliphate Conferences were 
organized by the brothers Mr. Shawkat and Mr. 
Muhammad Ali—the two militant leaders of the 
younger generation of Indian Muslims who had been 
interned by the Indian Government during the War for 
sedition, and who were perhaps themselves inspired less 
by concern for the Ottoman Caliphate than by hostility 
towards Great Britain—and it was resolved that an 
Indian Caliphate Delegation should proceed to Europe, 
with the consent of the Viceroy, in order to lay their 
views before the statesmen of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

The Viceroy received a deputation at Delhi on 
January 19, 1920, and gave his authorization; and the 
Indian delegation, headed by Mr. Muhammad Ali— 
which sailed for Europe about the time when the quarrel 
between the Sultan-Caliph and the Turkish Nationalists 
was coming to an open breach—was received in London 
by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, on behalf of the Secretary, of 
State for India, on March 2, 1920, and by the then" 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, on the 19th. This 
intervention on the part of the Indian Muslims had little 
direct effect upon the peace settlement in the Middle 
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East. At the same time, the demands which they put 
forward, the terms in which they formulated them, and 
the grounds which they gave, were of some importance 
in the history of the Islamic World, because these 
demands crystallized the policy of the Indian Muslim 
community regarding the Caliphate in a shape which was 
quite out of harmony with the Turkish National Pact of 
January 28 of the same year. 

The demands were three in number: first, that the 
Caliph should retain the custody over the three Holy 
Cities of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem; second, that 
he should retain the sovereignty over the whole Jaziratul 
Arab (which was defined as including not only the 
Arabian Peninsula proper but the adjacent Arab countries 
of Iraq, Palestine, and Syria up to the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, and the Mediterranean) ; third, that he should not 
suffer any diminution of his dominions as they existed 
at the outbreak of the Great War. 

The grounds given were as follows : 

(1) . That in Islam the distinction between “temporal” 
and “spiritual” was non-existent. 

(2) . That the temporal power of the Caliphate was of 
the essence of the office. 

■ (3). That the temporal power of the Ottoman Caliph 
“had been reduced after the Balkan War to about the 
minimu m with which a Caliph” could “maintain 
his dignity and act effectively as Defender of the 
Faith”. 
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(4). That a peace settlement which did not satisfy 
the conditions necessary for the maintenance of the 
Caliphate could not be accepted by any Muslim “without 
jeopardizing his eternal salvation”. 

This is the one governing consideration on which 
attention must be focused; and so potent is it, that 
even if the Ottoman Turks could be made to acquiesce 
in such a settlement, it would remain as unacceptable as 
ever to every believing Mussulman. 

The contradiction between the Indian Muslim and 
the Turkish Nationalist points of view was thus complete. 
The Turks were fighting not for the eternal salvation of 
their individual souls, but for the salvation of their 
corporate existence as a nation. In order to focus their 
energies on this paramount object they had expressly 
renounced Turkish rights over the Arab provinces, 
containing the Holy Cities, which the Indian Muslims 
regarded as the essential nucleus for the dominions of 
the Ottoman Caliph. Finally, so far from fighting to 
establish the sovereign independence of the Turkish 
nation against all its enemies—among whom the Sultan 
—Caliph Mehmed VI—now figured side by side with 
the Greeks and the principal Allied Powers. 

After their victory in the Anatolian War the Turkish 
Nationalists lost no time in settling accounts with the 
enemy in Constantinople. The blow was precipitated by 
the action of the principal Allied Powers, who, on 
October 27, 1922, addressed an invitation for the 
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forthcoming Lausanne Conference to the Sublime Porte 
as well as to Angora. The Grand National Assembly 
protested against this on October 30, and was not 
placated when the Constantinople Government, con¬ 
scious of being in articulo mortis, made timid overtures to 
Angora with a view to concerted action. On the 1st 
November the Assembly voted the following law : 

Whereas the Turkish people has decided in the Constitutional 
Law that its rights of sovereignty and rulership are incorporated 
in and exercised by the juridical personality of the Turkish Grand 
National Assembly, which is its true incorporation—and this in 
such a manner that those rights can be neither abandoned, divided, 
nor transferred—and has further decided that it recognizes no power 
and no body which is not based upon the National Will, the 
Turkish people recognizes no form of government except the 
Government of the Turkish Grand National Assembly within the 
limits of the National Pact. 

• Accordingly, the Turkish people regards the form of govern¬ 
ment at Constantinople, which is based upon the personal 
sovereignty of an individual, as having passed into the domain of 
history as from March 16, 1920, in perpetuity. 

The Caliphate resides in the Dynasty of the House of Osman. 
The member of the Dynasty who is best qualified in character 
and knowledge is elected Caliph by the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly. The Turkish state is the foundation on which the 
Caliphate is based. 

• On November 4 the administration of Constantinople 
was taken over, in the name of the Grand National 
Assembly, by Refet Pasha; and the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment and all its organs ceased to exist. On November 17, 
the ex-Sultan-Caliph, Medmed Vahidud-Din, sought 
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asylum on board the British battleship Malaya . On the 
29th he arrived at Malta as the guest of the British 
Government and proceeded thence to Mecca as the guest 
of King Husain. The Commissary (Vekil) for the 
Sherieh in the Government of the Great National 
Assembly rendered a fetva to the effect that Vahidud-Din 
Efendi had forfeited the office of Caliph, and that a 
declaration of allegiance {bayah) to some other person 
was necessary. On November 18, 1922, the Assembly 
voted unanimously that this fetva rendered the Caliphate 
vacant without further action on their part, and at the 
same sitting they elected as Caliph, Abdul-Mejid Efendi, 
the second son of Sultan Abdul Aziz, who had been 
deposed in 1876. 

On November 19, 1922, Abdul-Mejid Efendi was 
informed of his election to the Caliphate by the President 
of the Turkish Grand National Assembly, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha; and on the 24th His Majesty the new 
Caliph was invested and received the declaration of 
allegiance (1bayah ) in Constantinople with the traditional 
ceremonial. On the same day he issued a proclamation to 
the Islamic World. 

The news of these revolutionary proceedings in 
Turkey was received in other Islamic countries with 
considerable surprise and some disquietude, but with 
general acquiescence; and the counter-proclamation 
which the deposed Vahidud-Din Efendi launched from 
Mecca met with litde or no response. Vahidud-Din 
Efendi maintained that the abstraction of the Caliphate 
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from the Sultanate or temporal power was contrary to 
the Shariah , “as all the ulatna are aware”. He denied that 
the question of the Caliphate could be settled by “a band 
of individuals of doubtful religious beliefs and national 
sentiments”, or, again, by five or six million Turks 
acting under constraint or ignorance. “The question 
of the Caliphate touches the rights of three hundred 
million Muslims.” These propositions were theoreti¬ 
cally unanswerable; and pious Muslims were them¬ 
selves embarrassed by their desire not to embarrass 
the Turkish Government, and at the same time not 
to become parties to a possible violation of the Islamic 
Law. 

The fait accompli , however, once again proved itself 
potent in Islamic affairs. After all, Ottoman Caliphs 
had been unmade and made by revolution many times 
before; and in the early Caliphate, new dynasties had been 
imposed on the Islamic community by the army of Syria 
or the army of Khurasan. The Grand National Assembly 
at Angora had as good a claim to represent the “Loosers 
and Binders” (Arbalul-Halli wal Qal) in the Islamic 
community of the day as those early Caliph-makers. 
Were not the Turkish Nationalists ghacfs, who had just 
brought to a victorious end their heroic struggle in the 
common Islamic cause against a world of non-Mus lim 
enemies ? The men of Angora had proved in action that 
they were a military and political force in international 
affairs ; and in achieving this they had satisfied the desire 
—which had underlain the championship of the Ottoman 
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Caliphate by Muslims abroad—that at least one sovereign 
independent Islamic Government should survive as a 
Power in the modern world. 

The internal constitution of a Government which 
fulfill ed this desire was a secondary consideration. The 
Turkish Grand National Assembly had arrogated to itself 
the sovereignty in the Turkish state, but at the same time 
it had elected a Caliph with the traditional forms. The 
Turks might hold that, as far as Turkey was concerned, 
the new Caliph was not invested with temporal power; 
but the Turkish constitution was a matter of internal 
politics which had no binding force for the rest of the 
Islamic World. So long as a Caliph existed, otherMuslims 
were at liberty to interpret his powers in conformity with 
the Shariah. 

Accordingly, the ulama of the Azhar University- 
Mosque at Cairo declared their allegiance ( hajah ) to 
Abdul-Mejid in the first days of December 192a; and 
the example of the Alma Mater of Islamic learning was 
followed almost unanimously by the ulama of Egypt. 
Deputations conveying similar declarations of allegi¬ 
ance from the Muslims of Jugoslavia, Rumania, and 
the Crimea were received by the new Caliph in 
Constantinople in April and November 1923 and 
January 1924 respectively. On the other hand, the 
Albanian Muslims seized the opportunity to break away 
from the Ottoman Caliphate; and, at a congress held 
at Tirana in the spring of 1923, they appear not only to 
have reorganized their community on an independent 
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national basis, but to have introduced revolutionary 
changes in ritual and social custom. 

The Moroccan Muslims, ■who had never recognized 
the Ottoman Caliph remained unaffected. The Chinese 
Muslims, at the opposite extremity of the Islamic World, 
sent congratulations to Mustafa Kemal Pasha on his 
victory over the Greeks, but appear to have taken no 
action in regard to the Caliphate question. The 
Muslims of Iraq, Transjordan, and Palestine, who at 
this time were either the subjects of Hashimi Princes or 
were attached by ties of sentiment to the Hashimi cause, 
seem for the most part to have taken their cue from 
King Husain, who withheld recognition of Abdul- 
Mejid Efendi and gave asylum to Vahidud-Din Efendi 
without, at this stage, claiming the Caliphate for 
himself. 

In India the All-India Caliphate Conference and the 
Association of Doctors of the Law (Jamiyatul-Ulama) 
held a joint congress at Gaya on December 24-27, 
1922, at which they passed a resolution declaring their 
confidence in Mustafa Kemal Pasha and in the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly, and approving the action of 
the Assembly in treating Vahidud-Din Efendi as having 
forfeited office and in electing Abdul-Mejid Efendi in 
his stead. The withholding of temporal power from the 
new Caliph was passed over in silence; but the Indian 
Congress significantly prayed the Turkish Assembly 
to maintain intact the power and prestige of the Caliph 
as prescribed by the Shariah , and not to take definite 
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decisions regarding the status of the Caliphate without 
taking into consultation the whole Islamic World. 

Under the phrases of this resolution the Indian 
Muslims failed to cover the embarrassment into which 
they had been thrown by the Turkish law of November i, 
1922; but the situation created by that law proved 
even more embarrassing to its authors. The law had 
been drafted at Angora by men more familiar with 
modern Western ideas than with Islamic tradition; and 
they had drafted it on the strength of the erroneous 
Western interpretation of the Caliphate as a “spiritual” 
power. 

Selim I [declared Mustafa Kemal Pasha in his speech in the 
Assembly on October 30,1922] judged it a dishonour to Islam that 
the throne of the Caliphate should be occupied by a person without 
authority, and he therefore attributed to himself the religious power 
supported by the might of the Ottoman Empire. . . . 

One may ask. What becomes of the Caliphate when the tem¬ 
poral power is taken away from it ? We have seen that at Baghdad, 
during the Caliphate of the Abbasids, and later in Egypt, the spiritual 
and temporal power existed separately side by side. It is perfectly 
natural that to-day the national sovereignty and the power of the 
Caliph should be capable of being exercised side by side, without 
being united in one and the same person. The only difference is 
that at Baghdad and in Egypt the sovereign was an individual, 
whereas in Turkey, to-day, the sovereign is the nation. . . . 

In adducing these supposed Islamic precedents in "" 
favour of the new Turkish law, Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
had fallen into error; and his mistake was turned to 
account against him. Mustafa Sabri Efendi, an Ottoman 
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ex-Sheykhul-Islam, now living in Egypt as a political 
refugee, was not slow to point out publicly that “the two 
offices” (of Caliph and Sultan) “are united and in¬ 
separable, both in content and in form, in the very nature 
of Islamic administration”, and to draw the conclusion 
that, in taking the political power away from the 
Caliphate, “the Turkish Government, as a Government, 
has committed apostasy from its religion”. In January 
1923, Shukri Efendi, at that time deputy for Qarah Hisar 
in the Turkish Grand National Assembly, published a 
dissertation on the Caliphate, in which he explained that 
the Caliphate was not analogous to the Papacy, but was 
a species of government whose function was to secure 
the execution of the Sherieh in every department of human 
affairs with which the Sherieh was concerned. 

The Defence of Rights Group appointed a committee 
to investigate Shukri Efendi’s thesis; the Procurator- 
General requested the Assembly (though without success) 
to suspend Shukri Efendi’s parliamentary immunity 
with a view to his prosecution. Meanwhile, neither the 
committee, nor the Group, nor the Assembly, nor its 
President, nor the unfortunate Caliph Abdul-Mejid 
himself ever succeeded in finding a satisfactory answer 
to the question formulated by Mustafa Kemal Pasha: 
“What becomes of the Caliphate when the temporal 
power has been taken away from it ?” The true alter¬ 
natives had been stated by Sabri and Shukri Efendis : 
the Caliphate was either a temporal power or it was 
nothing at all; and the more extreme revolutionaries 
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had wished all along to act on the second of these 

hypotheses. 

In the original draft of the law of November i, 1922, 
as moved by Dr. Riza Nur Bey, it had been laid down 
that “the Turkish Government will rescue the Caliphate, 
which lawfully belongs to it, from the hands of the 
foreigners to whom it has fallen captive”—a phrase 
which hinted at the investment of the Caliphate, as well 
as the sovereignty of the Turkish State, in the Assembly. 
The tension became so serious that in April 1923, the 
Assembly was driven to the desperate expedient of 
resolving—though not without lively opposition— 
that any criticism of or opposition to the law of 
November 1, 1922, should thenceforth be treated as high 
treason. 

On October 29, 1923, the Assembly passed a law 
not only reaffirming that the sovereignty in the State 
belonged absolutely and unconditionally to the nation, 
but proclaiming Turkey a republic {jumhuriyef). The law 
incidentally declared that the religion of the Turkish 
State was Islam (a declaration which, on Shukri Efendi’s 
showing, was incompatible with the law of November 1, 
1922) ; but it went on to lay down that the chief of the 
State (1 devletin reisi ) was the President of the Turkish 
Republic; and at the same sitting the Assembly elected, 
as first President of the Republic, Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha. 

Thenceforth, the status of Abdul-Mejid as Caliph 
according to the Sherieh —which Mustafa Kemal could 
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neither re-interpret nor put out of court—was in¬ 
compatible, not only with the law of November x, 1922, 
but with Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s personal position 
under the law of October 20, 1923. 

It was, therefore, almost inevitable, that however 
loyal and correct the attitude of the Caliph towards 
the President might be, his office should be taken as a 
rallying point by the political opposition in Turkey— 
an opposition which was growing in numbers and in 
liveliness with every fresh revolutionary change in the 
constitution, and with each successive advance along the 
road towards dictatorship on the part of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha. 

This being so the days of the Ottoman Caliphate 
were numbered. 

And, unwittingly, it was the well-meaning inter¬ 
vention of the Aga Khan which put a definite period 
upon the continued existence of this great Islamic 
office. 

During the Anatolian War of 1919-22, when Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha was fighting for Turkey’s cause as distinct 
from that of the Nationalist cause, the Aga Khan, with 
whom was associated the Right Honourable Sayid 
Ameer Ali, a member of the Privy Council of England and 
a judge of the High Court of Appeal, had championed 
the rights of Turkey and publicly maintained and 
defended this championship in Great Britain. The fact 
that both were Shiahs, and not Sunnis holding allegiance 
to the Ottoman Caliphate, added the greater weight and 
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importance to their campaign. Some sections of British 
public opinion openly resented and questioned this 
championship of Turkey, but both His Highness the 
Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali stubbornly persevered. 
And they imagined, thereby, that they were earning the 
gratitude of their fellow Muslims in Turkey. Neither, 
however, had truly sensed the great change that had come 
about in Angora and in Constantinople. 

Actually, the Turkish Nationalists were completely 
unaware of the great services which had been rendered 
to the post-war Turkey by these two Indian leaders. 
Such, however, is fame. 

Both the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali, looking back 
upon the great sacrifices they had made for the Turks, 
came to the conclusion that they had the right, even 
if it were not their duty, to take up the question of the 
Caliphate at this juncture—a Caliphate, as they saw it, 
confronted with a new and terrible danger—from the 
Turkish Nationalists themselves. 

The Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali consulted together 
and they decided to send a letter to Ghazi Ismet Pasha, 
the then Prime Minister of Turkey. It read as follows : 

Your Excellency , 

i. As consistent friends of new Turkey and in full 
sympathy with her aspirations as an independent member of 
the comity of the free nations of the world , we desire , with your 
permission , to invite the attention of the Grand National 
Assembly to the very disturbing effects the present uncertain 
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^position of the Caliph-Imam is exercising among the vast 
pofMkitiens who belong to the Sunni communion. We have 
noticed with the greatest regret that Islam, as a great moral 
and cohesive force, is losing among large sections of the Sunni 
population, awing to the diminution in the Caliph’s dignity 
and prestige, its weight and influence. For obvious reasons we 
do not wish to particularise the facts, but its absolute accuracy 
cannot be gainsaid. 

2. In the Sunni communion, we need not point out, the 
spiritual headship forms the link which binds the followers of 
Islam as a vast congregation. When the Caliphate was in 
peril from outside attacks, Musulman feeling all over the world 
was violently agitated, and the Muslims of India gave their 
sympathy and support to the Turkish nation in the belief that 
in fitting for their independence they were fighting also for the 
preservation intact of the institution which symbolised Muslim 
solidarity. Throughout those critical times we strenuously 
pleadedfor the Turkish cause. And a British Muslim organ¬ 
isation has, ever since the Turco-Italian War in Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica, devoted its energies in endeavouring to alleviate the 
untold suffering and distress among the Turkish people. Our 
observations and suggestions therefore, we trust, will receive 
a courteous hearing from your Excellency’s Government 
regarding a question in which we, in common with all Muslims, 
take the deepest interest. 

3. It must not be supposedfor a moment from our remarks 
that we wish to suggest that the powers of the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives should be in any degree curtailed. What we 
respectfully urge is that the religious headship of the Sunni 
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world should he maintained , intact in accordance with the 
Shariyyet. In our opinion any diminution 'in the pnsZtjffof 
the Caliph or the elimination of the Caliphate as a religious 
factor from the Turkish body politic would mean the dis¬ 
integration of Islam and its practical disappearance as a moral 
force in the world—a contingency which, we are sure, neither 
the Grand National Assembly nor his Excellency the President 
Ghasy Mustafa Kemal Pasha can view with equanimity. 

4. In our opinion the Caliph-Imam symbolizes the unity 
of the Sunni communion, and the fact that he is a member of 
the Turkish people and is a descendant of the founder of the 
Turkish nation gives to Turkey a position pre-eminent among 
Islamic nations. 

5. For fourteen centuries it has been the cardinal principle 
of the Ahl-i-Sunnat, and on this, we believe, is the Ijmaa-i- 
Ummat, that the Caliph, the Vice-gerent of the Prophet, is 
the Imam of the Sunni congregations, and that between him and 
the general body of worshippers there is a nexus which knits 
together the Ahl-i-Sunnat. This mystical element cannot be 
eradicated from the Muslim mind without creating discord in 
the world of Islam. 

6 . We need not remind your Excellency that even when 
the Caliph-Imam lost his temporal power the great Kings and 
Chieftains sought and obtained from him investiture in order 
to validate their title to rule and to lead at prayers, the usual 
concomitant of secular authority. If Islam is to maintain its 
place in the world as a great moral force, the Caliph’s position 
and dignity should not, in any event, be less than that of the 

P ontiff of the Church of Rome. 
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7. For these reasons, among others equally cogent, we, as 
the true'friends of Turkey, respectfully urge upon the Grand 
National Assembly and its great and far-sighted leaders, the 
imminent necessity for maintaining the religious and moral 
solidarity of Islam by placing the Caliph-Imamate on a basis 
which would command the confidence and esteem of the Muslim 
nations, and thus impart to the Turkish State unique strength 
and dignity. 

We are. 

Your Excellency, 

Your obedient servants, 

(. Sgd .) AGA KHAN 
(. Sgd.) AMEER ALL 

As can be seen this document was couched in the 
most moderate and conciliatory terms, and the authors 
imagined that no possible umbrage could be taken at 
their intervention. 

Diplomatic incidents, however, are not infrequently 
fashioned of the most extraordinary material. 

The letter to Ismet Pasha was written in English. 
There was nothing very terrible in this, but a little fore¬ 
sight on the part of the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali 
would have displayed to them certain elements of danger. 
Their own knowledge of Eastern routine might also 
have prompted the thought that any document, no matter 
how important, which presents difficulties of language, 
would be thrust aside to be dealt with on that morrow 
which comes but tardily. 

M 
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In any event, the letter was despatched in England, 
and a week later copies were sent to the Turkish Press as 
a matter of courtesy. The authors, believing that Ismet 
Pasha had had a complete seven days in which to study 
their original document, failed to notify the Press that 
the letter was not an open one, and only for purposes 
of information. 

Ismet Pasha, however, was still playing with the 
idea of having the letter translated. The editors—and 
particularly those of Constantinople who were then in 
opposition to the Government at Angora—displayed 
more initiative, and one morning Ismet Pasha was 
horrified to read in Turkish what he had been unable 
to comprehend in English. 

The Turkish ministry was shaken to its founda¬ 
tions and the repercussions were felt in every embassy in 
Europe. 

Ismet Pasha was indignant, and he gave vent to his 
exasperation by denying the competence of the Aga 
Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali to discuss an institution particu¬ 
larly Sunni, and by questioning their ability, as foreigners, 
to comprehend the constitution of Turkey. He declared 
that the attitude of the Turkish Government toward the 
Caliphate had been clearly defined by the law of Novem¬ 
ber i, 1922, and that it was an unprecedented thing to 
publish a letter before it had been received by the person 
to whom it was addressed, and especially one which con¬ 
tained suggestions affecting the fundamental law of 
Turkey. 
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The action of the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali was 
magnified in Turkish eyes because of the fact that it had 
been written in English, and it was widely insinuated in 
Angora that the authors had been instigated by the 
British Government and that the original draft of the 
letter had actually been prepared in the British Embassy 
at Constantinople! It must, of course, be realized 
that the policy which the British Government had 
pursued from the Armistice of Mudros to the Armistice 
of Mudania, had created in Nationalist Turkey the wide¬ 
spread belief that the British were implacably hostile to 
Turkey. Ismet Pasha’s assumption of British hostility 
in the action of the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali had, 
as all now know, no foundation upon fact. Indeed, 
had he been better informed of events in Great Britain, 
he would have known that both the Aga Khan and 
Mr. Ali were exceedingly friendly in their disposition 
towards his country, and that it was absurd to imagine 
that their action cloaked the hand of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ismet Pasha’s error of judgment was, however, 
largely due to his undoubted nervousness regarding the 
internal situation in Turkey. The Constantinople Press 
had been exceedingly hostile toward his ministry, and the 
Aga Khan-Ameer Ali letter made him conclude that he 
must call an immediate halt. 

On a motion from Ismet Pasha himself, the Assembly 
decided, in a secret sitting on December 8, 1923, to insti¬ 
tute a special “Tribunal of Independence” ; and before 
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this court there were brought to trial not only the editors 
of three offending newspapers—Huseyn Jahyd Bey 
of the Tanin, Velid Bey Ebuz-Ziya of the Tevhid-i-Efkyar, 
and Ahmed Jevdet Bey of the Iqdam —but also Ekrem 
Bey, the Caliph’s adjutant, and Lutfi Fikri Bey, the 
President of the Constantinople Bar Association, who 
had written articles in the Press arguing that the Caliphate 
could not exist without some measure of temporal power. 
Lutfi Fikri Bey was condemned on December 27 to 
seven years’ imprisonment; but the three editors were 
acquitted on January 2, 1924, and their acquittal was 
received in Constantinople with popular demonstrations 
of satisfaction, which were an indirect censure upon 
official policy at Angora. 

Although the Aga Khan was not personally concerned 
with the sequel, his great interest in the Caliphate and the 
fact that his action hastened its demise, behoves us to 
finish the chapter. 

A last attempt to save the Ottoman Caliphate was 
made by the Indian Jamiyatul-Ulama, who, on January 1, 
1924, passed a resolution declaring their confidence in 
Angora, but at the same time expressing the hope that 
the status of the Caliphate might be referred for settle¬ 
ment to an international congress of doctors of the 
Islamic Law. The idea of a congress had been canvassed 
already in November 1923 in the Constantinople 
Press; and there was a rumour that it was being 
taken up by the Soviet Government; but no effective 
action could be taken by Muslims abroad before the 
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Gordian Knot was cut by the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly. 

On February 25, 1924, Shukri Bey raised in the 
Assembly the general question of separating politics 
from religion. On the 27th Vasyf Bey moved, in a de¬ 
bate on the Budget, that the Caliphate should be abolished, 
the ecclesiastical schools be closed, and the Vekil for 
the Sherieh and Evqaf (Pious Foundations), as well as 
the Chief of the General Staff, be excluded from the 
Cabinet. 

On March x Mustafa Kemal Pasha supported Vasyf 
Bey’s proposals in the Assembly in general terms. On 
March 2 the proposals, including that for the abolition 
of the Caliphate, were endorsed at a meeting of the 
People’s Party (as Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s Party for the 
Defence of National Rights was now called). 

On March 3 the proposals were adopted—though 
again not without a lively debate—in the Grand National 
Assembly, in the form of three somewhat hastily drafted 
laws : the first concerning the abolition of the two 
Commissariats for the Sherieh and Evqaf and for the 
General Staff; the second concerning the unification 
of educational systems; the third concerning the aboli¬ 
tion of the Caliphate and the banishment of the members 
of- the Ottoman Imperial Family from the territories 
of the Republic of Turkey. 

Abdul-Mejid Efendi, who had held his last Selamljq 
on February 29, received an official communication of 
the law of March 3 on the day of its passage in 
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the Assembly, and an order to leave Turkish territory 
immediately (notwithstanding the ten days’ grace ac¬ 
corded in Article 3 of the law) during the night of the 
3td~4th. At dawn on the 4th, he left Constantinople 
with a son, a daughter, and two wives, and arrived at 
Territet in Switzerland on the 7th. 

On the nth he followed the example of his predeces¬ 
sor, Vahidud-Din Efendi, by publishing an appeal 
to the Islamic world, in which he argued that the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly had exceeded and thereby 
abdicated its powers; drew the conclusion that the 
Islamic world had automatically become seized of the 
question of the Caliphate, with plenary power to settle 
it; and announced his intention of convening an Islamic 
Congress for this purpose. 

The only immediate effect of Abdul-Mejid Efendi’s 
appeal was to elicit a protest from the Swiss Federal 
Government, who considered his action a . breach of 
the understanding on which they had granted him 
asylum on Swiss territory. 

Abdul-Mejid Efendi was a victim of circumstances. 
During the Allied Occupation of Constantinople, he had 
had the moral courage not to conceal his disapproval 
of his cousin Mehmed Vi’s policy and his sympathy with 
the Turkish Nationalists; since his election to ‘the 
Ottoman Caliphate under the conditions of the law of 
November 1, 1922, he had shown unfailing loyalty 
and tact in attempting to play the impossible role that 
had been assigned to him; and he had endured with 
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dignity his deposition and expulsion, which he had 
done nothing to deserve, and which the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment did nothing to mitigate. Personally he passed into 
obscurity and he remained there, living on a few hundred 
pounds a year bestowed upon him by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, until the recent marriage of his daughter to 
the son of the Nizam once again brought him tempor¬ 
arily into the limelight. But his proposal for a Caliphate 
Congress, which was already in the air, was destined to 
materialize. 

It remains to review the effect of the Turkish law 
of March 3, 1924, upon the Islamic world. In Turkey 
itself the abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate and the ex¬ 
pulsion of Abdul-Mejid Efendi and the other surviving 
members of the Imperial Family, was received with at 
least outward indifference. There was no disturbance 
when the name of the Caliph was replaced in the Khutbah 
by that of the Government of the Republic. If the 
Turks cared little about the Ottoman Caliphate itself, 
they cared still less about the effect which the abolition 
of it might produce among Muslims abroad. This was 
frankly stated in their Press; and the consideration at 
the back of their minds was expressed on March 3, 
during the debate in the Assembly, by Ismet Pasha. 

. “If the Muslims have made demonstrations of friend¬ 
ship towards us Turks, the true explanation of this is 
not that the Caliphate was in our hands but that we were 
known to be strong.” Indeed, in the matter of the 
Caliphate, the Turks showed themselves less sensitive 
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to Islamic opinion than to criticism from their friends 

in Western countries. 

Among the non-Turkish Muslims, the regret and 
resentment aroused by the Turkish law of March 3, 1924, 
were greatest in India. The Indian Muslims had 
made the best of the law of November 1, 1922 ; but this 
time the divergence between the Turkish and Indian 
standpoints was too great to be either bridged or ignored. 

The Indian Muslims were incensed with the Turkish 
Nationalists for two distinct reasons. The Turks had 
not only overthrown an Islamic institution by which 
the Indians genuinely set great store; but they had 
also stultified the whole Indian Caliphate Movement 
of the past five years, and had made the leaders of that 
movement objects of ridicule to the world. The Turkish 
law of March 3, 1924, delivered the coup de grace to the 
All-India Caliphate Conference controlled by Mr. 
Muhammad and Mr. Shawkat Ali, which had long 
been unpalatable to the older and more conservative 
elements in the Indian Muslim community, on account 
of its militancy. At the same time the news caused 
distress to Indian Muslims of all complexions. 

At the annual meeting of the Caliphate Conference 
—which had been held in December, 1923, at Concanada 
simultaneously with the meeting of the Indian National 
Congress at the same place—it had been decided to send 
to Turkey a deputation, including Mr. Muhammad Ali 
and two Hindu delegates; but their departure had been 
forestalled by the action of the Turkish Assembly. 
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The Government of India afterwards declined to issue 
passports to several of their number. Before the month 
was out the All-India Muslim League—an older associa¬ 
tion which the Caliphate Conference had pushed into 
the background—was revived, and an attempt by the 
militants to take control of it was successfully resisted. 
It was decided to hold a full meeting of the League at 
Lahore in June. 

The general sense of the Indian Muslim community 
declared itself in favour of an Islamic Caliphate Congress 
—the suggestion which had been ventilated by Abdul- 
Mejid and which had since been taken up in Egypt 
in authoritative quarters. Indian Muslims therefore 
became deeply estranged from the Turks, and this es- 
strangement was not diminished by an exchange of 
telegrams between the Caliphate Conference and Jamt- 
jatul-Ulama in India and Mustafa Kemal. The Indian 
militants turned their eyes from Angora towards Riyad 
and looked to the hyper-orthodox Wahhabi ruler, 
Abdul-Azizbin Saud, to act as the sword of Islam in 
place of the President of the Turkish Republic. The 
moderate majority of the Indian Muslims showed signs 
of reverting to their traditional policy of concentrating 
their attention upon their own position at home, and 
seeking support in the British connection. 

Since then Muslim India has discovered that the 
great Muslim re-union is not yet to be, and that political 
events nearer at home are of greater importance in their 
relation to the immediate present. In this they are, 
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perhaps unconsciously and in a lesser degree, following 
in the footsteps of the Turkish Nationalists themselves, 
whose temper and outlook in 19x9-25 were perhaps 
not essentially different from those of the so-called 
“Young Turks” of 1908-18. The “Young Turks” 
of the Committee of Union and Progress had made the 
first moves in many of those revolutionary changes which 
their Nationalist successors carried to completion; but 
they had been burdened with the heritage of the Ottoman 
Empire and had been entangled in the vain effort to 
salve it from inevitable destruction. Their attention 
and energy had thus been distracted and, to a large ex¬ 
tent, neutralized by a certain confusion of aims. On 
the other hand, the Nationalists of 1919-25 unquest¬ 
ionably knew their own minds. Their loyalty was 
consciously given, not to Islam or to the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, but to a new ideal of a Turkish nation; they were 
convinced that the realization of this new ideal was ob¬ 
structed by the survival of the old order; and they were 
determined ruthlessly to clear this obstruction away, so 
far as their work had not already been done for them, by 
the almost continuous state of war in which Turkey 
had found herself between the autumn of 1911 and that 
of 1922. Their aim was an absolute revolution on the 
cultural and economic as well as the political plane. 
They aspired to convert the Turkish people from the 
Islamic way of life as embodied in the old Ottoman 
Empire, to the Western way of life as embodied in post¬ 
revolutionary France. At the time of writing it was 
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already evident that they had succeeded in their negative 
purpose of uprooting the traditional institutions of Islam 
within the domain of the new Turkish Republic. 
Whether they were likely to succeed in their second and 
more difficult enterprize of transplanting so delicate a 
v '. plant as Western civilization to an alien soil which had 
only just been cleared of its previous crop, was a question 
which could not be answered yet, and perhaps not 
conclusively for many years to come. Even so, the 
Turkish Revolution, as far as it had proceeded by 1926, 
was an outstanding event in the history, not only of 
Turkey but of the Islamic World as a whole, and took 
rank among the important and interesting international 
affairs of the time. 

Among the Muslims of India, however, changes, 
while even now perceptible, are not likely to be so decisive 
or so rapid. When Ismet Pasha described the Aga Khan 
and Mr. Ameer Ali as foreigners, he was very nearly 
right, but not quite. Both gentlemen, by their tradition 
and upbringing, are essentially Western in many ways 
without, of course, being the less orthodox owing to 
this. They are, in point of fact, more Western than the 
Turks who have lived side by side with Western forms of 
civilization over the centuries. India marches but slowly 
in this respect, believing, as she has every right to do, 
that in her own traditions and in her own heritage, she 
has much which would only be despoiled by being 
Westernized. 

The Aga Khan, as we have observed, preached 
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evolution combined with moderation. He believes that 
women should take their rightful place in the affairs of 
India, but he does not believe and does not suggest that 
they should ape Western customs and Western dress as 
do so many women in Constantinople. The seclusion 
of women, which had become a characteristic feature of 
Islamic life, seems to have been a legacy to Islam from 
the older civilizations of the Middle East, and not a rule 
prescribed in the Quran or the Traditions. Indeed, 
the woman of the Prophet Muhammad’s family had 
played a prominent part in the politics of their day; 
and the women of the Badawi tribes of Arabia had re¬ 
mained unsecluded from that day to this, as well as the 
women of several peoples which had been converted 
to Islam in comparatively recent times, like the Albanians. 
Thus a movement for the emancipation of women, if 
prudently and moderately conducted, was by no means 
bound to come into irreconcilable conflict with the 
Shariah. 

The movement for the emancipation of Turkish 
women had started after the Revolution of 1908, and 
had been hastened on by the War of 19x4-18, during 
which the Ottoman Government, like other belligerent 
Governments, had been compelled to enlist women to 
perform men’s work, in order to release men for service 
at the front. Civil marriage, for instance, had been intro¬ 
duced in 1916 (though it was revoked, during the period 
between the Armistices of Mudros and Mudania, by 
Sultan Mehmed Vi’s reactionary Grand Vizier, Damad 
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Fetid). In this, however, as in other fields, the Nationa¬ 
lists of 1919-2j went further than their predecessors. 
Civil marriage was reintroduced by the Government 
of the Turkish Republic as from September 1, 1926; 
while polygamy was abolished, not by any ad hoc legisla- 
'j tion, but in consequence of the adoption of the Swiss 
civil code, which came into operation at an interval of 
six months after the passage through the Grand National 
Assembly of the Law of February 17, 1926. 

Among the women of the intelligentsia, who have 
been educated in Western countries, or in Western 
educational institutions in Turkey, such as the Con¬ 
stantinople College for Girls at Arnaut Koi, the process 
of social, as well as legal, emancipation has been extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid. The most distinguished exponent 
of the movement was a former student of this College, 
Khalideh Edib Khanym, who made her name as an 
authoress and afterwards took an active part in the 
Anatolian War of 1919-22, sharing its hardships with 
her fellow nationalists of the other sex, and doing much 
by her example to inspire her countrymen and country¬ 
women with enthusiasm for the Nationalist cause. On 
the other hand, the circle within which this rapid and 
indeed revolutionary social change has been taking place 
is still very narrow. It is practically confined to society 
of the upper and middle class in Constantinople, Angora, 
and Smyrna. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE BARRIER OF CASTE 

Aga the first man to point out the evil of untouchability in India— 
How advocated its immediate removal—Aschemepropounded 
more than a decade ago, which is a burning question to-day. 
On the great social and economic barrier of caste the Aga 
Khan has some very strong and purely personal views 
which, because of their breadth of understanding, do 
not commend themselves to many of the orthodox in 
India. Nevertheless, he has the courage of his convic¬ 
tions and he does not hesitate to make known his policy 
in regard to caste, even though it be repugnant to many 
of his hearers. 

He holds that there is a close relation between the 
low standards of public health among the forty milli on 
depressed classes and their moral and material degrada¬ 
tion. In this, of course, he is correct. India is a land 
of disease—of plague, cholera, smallpox, leprosy, malaria, 
and a hundred other ills, all of which take a great toll of 
those who are called upon to undertake excessive physi¬ 
cal toil with an under-nourished body. The depressed 
classes, because of their poverty and because of the effects 
of disease, both of which, as the Aga Khan points out, 
are allied, are devoid of vitality and misanthropic to a 
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degree. Consequently, they have little urge to rise, 
but that is no reason, declares the Aga Khan, why one- 
sixth of India’s population should be segregated and 
artificially kept out of the main streams of national life, 
by the repetition of the assertion that the all-embracing 
'superiority of the higher castes is sufficient to keep it there. 

In every part of the world [wrote His Highness], we find a 
“submerged” class. In India so widespread is the poverty of 
the people that, judged by Western standards, an overwhelming 
majority, and not the outcastes alone, can be described as depressed 
or submerged. Long familiarity with this all-pervading poverty, 
however, leads to the application of these terms on the basis not 
of poverty, but of membership of the “untouchable” communities. 
Henceforth, if the task of national improvement and consolidation 
is to be taken in hand, we must give a wider meaning to the descrip¬ 
tion of “depressed” than that of the mere position of a number of 
inferior sections in relations to the Hindu caste system. 

A mere hypothesis will make this point clear. We will assume 
that a great and sudden movement toward social justice led all the 
Brahman and other castes of Hindu society to receive the outcastes 
as brothers in faith, and to accept their companionship at gala 
dinners throughout the land. What would be the position of 
these unfortunate people on the following day ? No doubt the 
mere fact of acceptance as the social and spiritual equals of high- 
caste men would bring a sense of exaltation, and there would be a 
general widening of national sympathy. Yet in the absence of 
far-reaching economic improvement, the actual position and stan¬ 
dard of life of these unfortunate classes would remain very much 
what it is at present. The general mass would not be better off, 
though here and there the door of opportunity to rise might be 
opened, as, for instance, in the occasional marriage of girls to men 
of the higher castes. 

Even to-day the generalization that an outcaste cannot escape 
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from his “birth’s invidious bar” requires qualification. Whatever 
the legal disabilities of the depressed classes may have been when 
India was a purely Hindu society, for centuries past the power of 
strictly legal prevention of obtaining a better social position has 
been enforceable in restricted areas only. Historical instances 
of the rise of men of lowly origin to power and affluence abound. 
There is every reason to believe that if under a Lodi, a Babar, an 
Akbar, or a Shah Jehan, a sweeper raised himself, through superior 
merit, to wealth and influence, the State would not have allowed 
the caste hierarchy to drag him down to his former status. The 
Brahmans would not have had social relations with him ; but such 
a successful ex-sweeper would certainly come into business contact 
with his Brahman neighbours, to their material benefit, from time 
to time. For more than a century and a half the supreme power in 
India had been exercised by a nation which bases its code of justice 
on the equality of all men in the eye of the law. In certain pro¬ 
vinces or states, and at certain periods of reaction, even within this 
period, the power of society under hierarchical influence has been 
exerted to press back some ambitious members of the untouchable 
classes. But it cannot be seriously maintained that in any British 
province a sweeper can be restrained from rising to affluence and 
social position if favourable opportunity is allied to exceptional 
abilities. The open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service, and many other tests on a similar basis, know no distinction 
of caste or creed. 

If the artificial restraint has been so small why, it may be asked, 
are there not more cases of “untouchables” rising to position of 
wealth and trust ? The answer is that in a country without com¬ 
pulsory education, and without a form of government giving all 
classes the subconscious self-respect afforded by the possession of a 
recognized voice in affairs, social injustice is inevitable. Super¬ 
stition reigns and the material framework of society is such that it 
is ordinarily impossible for those who are lowest economically 
to improve their position, except in such a minor degree as to 
make the amelioration scarcely perceptible. Nor can the depres¬ 
sion be attributed entirely to the pressure of the religious and 
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social system under Brahman domination; for it is not to be 
forgotten that there are many families belonging to the higher 
castes, sometimes even Brahmans, whose average condition of life 
is no better than that of the hereditary unfortunates. 

It is well known that many members of the depressed classes 
improve their socio-economic position by embracing Christianity. 
What does the missionary do to and for the convert besides bap¬ 
tizing him ? Very often he is taught to read and write not only 
the vernaculars, but English. From childhood in Christian 
families, cleanliness and the general laws of health are impressed 
on h im and his. A boy of aptitude is placed in the way of learning, 
and he may rise, not only to teaching and preaching, but to other 
learned professions. When such advantages are within reach 
of each “untouchable” family, economic forces will operate so to 
raise the backward communities, that, in spite of the prejudices of 
Brahman orthodoxy, the social position of many of its members 
will approximate to the level of that of the highest castes. The 
Brahman could still object, on caste grounds, to intermarriage or 
intimate social relations with a successful Pariah. Though a 
religious basis is claimed, the exclusiveness of the Brahman mainly 
arises from social prejudice. Until within recent years the same 
attitude of mind was common in Europe. Two or three genera¬ 
tions ago a successful Jew was as much an object of aversion on the 
part of the average country squire in England as a successful Sudra 
is to the Brahman. In Germany to this day Jews and certain urban 
classes are looked upon with undisguised social prejudice by the 
rural gentry. If the economic position of the “untouchable” in 
India is raised and educational diffusion gives him equality ot 
opportunity with his neighbours, caste prejudice will not be able 
to depress him or condemn him to treatment any worse than that 
which was meted to the Jew even in England within living 
memory. 

When all is said, however, there is no running away from the 
seriousness and urgency of the task of economic and social ameliora¬ 
tion. The only object of my preliminary warnings against the 
assumption that the mere abrogation of caste rules would effect 
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this reformation, is to emphasize the need for dealing with the prob¬ 
lem from every point of view. The patriot and the social reformer 
must not be content to run after the will-o’-the-wisp of a religious 
merging, instead of doing the spade work necessary for educational, 
economic, and social improvement. There is no single short road 
to that amelioration of the lot of the Pariah which is essential to 
the upbuilding of Indian nationhood. Concentration of effort 
on the removal of the more important causes of backwardness is 
called for, side by side with the devotion and energy of the indi¬ 
vidual to the cause of his less fortunate neighbours, before we can 
hope to achieve marked progress. 

First and foremost, because more important than any other 
single agency, must be the adoption of a national policy of better¬ 
ment. Under the influence of the Manchester school, theories of 
the need for strict limitation of State agency were fashionable in 
mid-Victorian times; in our day, and after the experience of the 
last four years in particular, the matter is resajudicata. A good many 
years have passed by since Sir William Harcourt declared, “We are 
all Socialists now”. The immense development of communica¬ 
tions, the necessity for controlling the conditions of labour, the 
need for raising money at rates which only the credit of the State 
can command for the purpose not only of defence but also of re¬ 
productive public works—these and other factors attest the recog¬ 
nition by all advanced communities that the moral and material 
development of the people is one of the main duties of the State. 
That even amid the clash of arms a Ministry of Health is being set 
up in the United Kingdom, is a forcible reminder that in the most 
advanced countries the trend of modern society is toward making 
health, in the widest sense of the term, whether by the study of 
eugenical improvements or by intensive culture of the individual, 
the cardinal pursuit of the commonwealth. 

The province state of to-morrow, with its strong and permanent 
executive, under a Governor whose main business and duty will 
be to keep his eyes open for every possible improvement, with 
its large and popular assembly representing all classes and condi¬ 
tions of the people, must take in hand these problems of general 
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improvement, of raising the standard of health and comfort. 
It has previously been shown how far free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion for all, and including physical culture, will go to make it im¬ 
possible for the population of to-morrow to accept the present 
conditions of life of the depressed classes. 

These classes must be represented in each provincial legislature. 
Wherever possible they should return their own representatives ; 
where, in the earlier stages of progress, they are so backward as 
to make this impracticable, it will be for the Governor to nominate 
their leaders for the time being. When their political equality 
is constitutionally recognized, they will themselves gain social 
self-confidence, and soon by unconscious stages realize their re¬ 
sponsibility toward and value to the commonwealth. Such 
measures as civil marriage bills will be required in each province. 
Other measures of social justice will be an indirect result of the 
recognition in political representation of the legitimate place in 
the nation of classes without whose humble toil communal life as 
a whole could not be maintained. 

Our main reliance on State action to improve the conditions of 
life of all the backward elements, whether technically belonging 
to the depressed classes or not, must lead to no neglect of the 
great opportunities on every side for voluntary social service. 
The Christian missionaries have set an example in this respect of 
what can be achieved by a body of devoted men acting in concert. 
The Indian Christian community had been doubled in the last 
three decennial periods ending with the census of 1911, and now 
represents about 1J per cent of the entire population ; and this is 
due far less to natural increase than to the constant accession to its 
ranks of members of the depressed classes. Further, since 1911 
there Jaas been a developing tendency to mass movements towards 
Christianity, one of the perplexing problems of the missionary 
bodies being to make due provision for the reception and educa¬ 
tion of whole villages desiring enrolment. Though there may be 
natural regret on the part of educated Indians that people of their 
own religions are absorbed by a foreign communion, there can be 
no denying that the social and economic improvement which the 
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missions bring to the poorest of the poor is a great and beneficent 
work. It calls for Indian sympathy, and still more for Indian imita- 

In early life I thought that the noblest ideal for an Indian Muham¬ 
madan of means or influence was to work for the education of his 
Islamic brethren. For many years now I have held the view that a 
still greater and nobler work awaits the Indian Muslim. That is 
the organization throughout the country—I will not say of “mis¬ 
sions”, because of the mainly proselytizing associations of the word 
—but of mutual help associations on a national scale, for improving 
the condition of the depressed classes, irrespective of their religious 
beliefs. Everyone with influence among them should earnestly 
pray that the Muslims may have the grace to recognize the need 
for this labour of love. Since the highest recognition of brother¬ 
hood and fellow-citizenship can only come by accepting inter¬ 
marriage, at any rate in the present social conditions of India, 
the Muhammadans would be justified in advancing their religious 
views amongst those members of the backward classes who were 
thus brought into touch with them for the work of common 
regeneration. 

The most fitting and important agency, however, for this 
beneficent task is that of the higher castes among the Hindus 
themselves, and this has been recognized to some extent by the 
work in recent years of Hindu missions, especially in Bombay, 
under the influence of Golchale and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar. 
No statement to which the former gave expression was more 
pertinent to the duty he enjoined both by practice and precept than 
that the problem of Indian progress is, in the last resort, the problem 
of raising the Indian average of character and efficiency. What 
the Christian missionary and the Muhammadans can do .on a 
relatively small scale, must here become the most insistent and 
widespread voluntary work of the most numerous portion of the 
nation. With high-caste Hindus, as with Muhammadans, religious 
propaganda, the results of which are so often embittering and nar¬ 
rowing, should not be the inspiring motive, but rather the giving 
of a helping hand to fellow countrymen in trouble whose 
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depression is a serious handicap to the general progress of the 
Motherland d. 

If the work is to be effective, it will be necessary to recognize 
the claims of social equality wherever this is possible, and to remove 
the embargoes on intermarriage between different sections. The 
various voluntary organizations, which might also comprise men 
of other faiths, such, for instance, as the Buddhists, would work 
in friendly rivalry, not with the mere object of increasing their own 
numbers by a few thousands, but with that of bettering the social 
position of the most backward, with a view to realizing a common 
progressive nationality. In the immense fields of secondary and 
higher education, of special scholarships, and of widening oppor¬ 
tunity for artistic and spiritual cultivation, and of facilitating inter¬ 
marriage between the different classes—these and other ameliorative 
agencies will give wide scope for the voluntary energy and patriot¬ 
ism of Hindu, Muhammadan, and Christian alike, when the State 
fulfils the primary duties of universal elementary education and of 
due sanitary provision. 



CHAPTER XV 

IN THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 
Views on world problems—Dictatorship—A Broadcast 

Of recent years His Highness the Aga Khan has loomed 
largely in the field of international politics. Previously 
he was that suave diplomat (as indeed he still is) who was 
to be found in conclave with troubled Ministers in most 
of the Embassies of Europe. Although his influence 
was tremendous he preferred to remain in the background, 
and to intrude into the international sphere only when 
his activities were cloaked by diplomatic reserve and 
secrecy. Latterly, however, events have been such 
that he has been forced to subjugate to a very large extent 
that disposition which shuns the limelight, and in London 
and in Geneva he has made valuable and interesting 
contributions on world relations in general, and on 
disarmament in particular. 

Of more than passing moment was an address which 
was broadcast by His Highness from London in 1931. 
In that year, it will be recalled, the benefits or otherwise 
attaching to dictatorships were being hotly debated by 
many countries, England not excepting. In London, 
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the sotry economic plight of the people of Great Britain 
had just'been revealed, and there was turbulence in the 
political field which held out possibilities of most 
serious seditions. As we know, the result was nothing 
worse than the formation of a “National” Government. 
Elsewhere, there was a smaller display of phlegm. 
Herr Hitler rose on a wave of militant popularity in 
Germany and made a bid for a dictatorship. Spain, 
which had just said rather a rude farewell to its own dic¬ 
tator, resolved that it would accord King Alfonso the 
same dubious courtesy. 

Sensing the troubled atmosphere the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation initiated a series of addresses on 
dictatorships, and many prominent people gave into 
the microphone their views on the subject. The Aga 
Khan was one of these, and special significance attached 
to what he said because he was a Dictator de facto —one 
whose word is a bond to millions of Muslims and one 
whose paramount power not one of these would desire 
or dare to question. It would then, not be out of place, 
if some excerpts from the Aga Khan’s broadcast were 
included here. 

I must confess [he said], that I have enjoyed the musings which 
have arisen from my promise to contribute to this series of talks 
on the exercise of a world dictatorship extending over twenty 
years. These musings have led to a re-examination of convictions 
I have held from boyhood, and for the most part to their confirma¬ 
tion ; but the main pleasure of this mental exercise has been that 
of considering the incalculable opportunities for the service of the 
human race such a dictatorship would give. Never in the history 
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of man have there been so many experiments in the art of govern¬ 
ment as there are to-day, and never have opinions thereon been so 
varied and discordant. But no one has the opportunity to experi¬ 
ment on a world-wide scale. The fountains of the great deep are 
broken up, and the way of restoring calm after storm, with universal 
acceptance, has not been found. 

The responsibility attaching to the acquirement of Dictator¬ 
ship would be tremendous, and a sense not only of mission but also 
of humour would be needed lest it should overwhelm its possessor. 
In bearing it, however, he would have one comforting reflection. 
It would be that, though mistakes in judgment might be made and 
here and there in the light of experience some decisions might have 
to be modified, nothing that the Dictator did—given a single eye 
to human good and progress—could make the world worse than 
it is to-day. The confusion and uncertainty of our day, confronts 
us every time we open our morning paper. “The world is out of 
joint,” but I should not regard it as a “cursed spite” to be called 
to “put it right”. On the contrary, I should glory in an oppor¬ 
tunity so unique to serve humanity. 

One advantage the Dictator has is that things could not be very 
much worse than they are now. Politically we find the centre of 
modern civilization, Europe, not only a house divided against it¬ 
self, but, if we compare it with the disastrous conditions that pre¬ 
vailed in the last years of the nineteenth and the early years of this 
century, it is actually worse. Now there is general anarchy; no one 
knows what are the commitments of each State towards another, 
how far they are allied, and how far they are enemies. Every 
country’s hand seems to be against its neighbour, and the clear-cut 
policies of the pre-War groups are unknown. The impossible sys¬ 
tem of reparations introduced with so-called “Allied War Debts” 
has made the political confusion an economic one as well. Values 
of goods depend more than ever on who produces and for whom 
they are produced; for if they come as part of reparations or debt 
payments they are obviously not produced with that extreme ex¬ 
changeability which is the real value of all production. Central 
Europe, and especially Germany, has been turned into a vast 
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factory where the people are under-fed and under-paid in order 
to throw on the world market (in the form of reparations) goods 
which compete with the purely economic produce of other nations. 
But this is only the first step; for with it come the Allied debt 
problems that cannot be tackled unless the problem of reparations 
is disposed of. 

If we turn to the point of view of armament we find that the 
War has not taught the world the real lesson which we had all 
hoped the complete Allied victory would have driven home. 
In France, in Italy, in the Balkans, in Russia, in America, in Great 
Britain itself, and, as far as it is allowed, in Germany, the race for 
competitive armament, if not so shameless and aggressive, is yet 
very real and all the more dangerous for being unavowed. The 
public are not informed of the various standards of air, land, and 
sea forces as they were in the pre-War days, but this is only an ap¬ 
parent want of aggressiveness. The very fact that these activities 
go on, less known and less constantly touched upon, renders them 
all the more dangerous ; for they are there, and, if not now thor¬ 
oughly scotched, will come out with all the further violence of their 
scientific preparation and efficiency—when the peaceful citizens 
of the world least expect them. 

It is a commonplace of contemporary history that the Great 
War opened the floodgates of the troubles from which we still suffer. 
So I should deem it my first duty as Dictator to make as nearly as 
can be impossible the overwhelming calamity of another world 
war, and to rectify the acknowledged errors of the peace concluded 
twelve years ago. To this end the demilitarization of the world 
by the abolition of national armies and navies would be a first essen¬ 
tial. I know that authority must in the final resort rest upon 
force; but the force I would provide would be internationally 
owned. For purposes of internal peace national police and gen¬ 
darmerie would be ample. Ordinary voluntary forces could be 
established for aiding the police on occasions of sudden necessity. 
These might be enrolled and placed under the local authorities, 
who would co-operate with the police if any abnormal need arose 
through internal disturbances. There would be freedom of air 
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and of the seas, with international aerial and naval patrol to prevent 
air raids and any return to the piracy of former days. . 

Thus the real army, the air and sea forces, the striking arm of 
the land forces through light cavalry, mobile infantry, smaller 
tanks and various other technical improvements would remain at 
the disposal only of the super-national government, whose mem¬ 
bers would represent a free choice of all the nationalities that would 
go to make the League which would take up the succession of my 
Dictatorship after the twenty years in which I had organized the 
national and super-national government. 

My Dictatorship would uphold, rather than break down, 
national autonomy within a super-national world. Excessive 
centralization would be avoided by the maintenance of local 
Parliaments, but with a World Parliament at Geneva or Lausanne, 
the heart of civilization, to advise and assist the Dictator, and to 
replace the present League of Nations. It would be essential to 
the satisfactory working of the new order to re-adjust national 
groupings where they form a source of irritation and unrest. 
From long and close study of world affairs I am driven to the con¬ 
clusion that few things are more inimical to peace and goodwill 
between neighbours than the tearing asunder of ethnic and lin¬ 
guistic groups at the dictate—whether of a Napoleon or a President 
Wilson—to serve the ends of large and more powerful competing 
interests. 

A general world-wide recastment of existing ■ political units 
would not be necessary. The New World could be left untouched, 
for neither in North America nor South America is there any sense 
of serious grievance. On the Continent of Europe there need be 
no territorial reshaping of Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, Muscovy, 
and the Scandinavian countries. This is also broadly true ■ of 
Italy, except that she might be asked to surrender some acquisitions 
along the Alps which, in my view, are essentially German and not 
Italian. 

The danger zones are Central Europe, the Balkans, and Asia. 

I would make of Germany and Austria one nation, restoring to 
them such truly Germanic territory as has been acquired by others, 
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In districts essentially Hungarian in population I should return, 
to that unjustly maimed but generous and talented race, such 
territories as desire by a free plebiscite to join her. In the Balkans, 
which have undergone so many transformations in national group¬ 
ings as a result of ten years almost continual fighting, I would have 
a properly conducted and free plebiscite for all doubtful zones. 
Where racial and cultural unity existed in the past I would let the 
peoples concerned unite or remain united. In a word, aggressor 
States would be compelled to disgorge, and the map of Europe 
would be remade on cultural and voluntary lines. 

I would pursue the same policy in the Middle East and Central 
Asia, by aiming at reuniting, each under one strong Government, 
the Persian and Turkish races. The Central Asian regions I would 
form into States on cultural and racial lines. The present clumsy 
and ill-assorted provincial groupings in India are the issue of his¬ 
torical or administrative accident, and not of planned design. 
They would be replaced by more homogeneous provinces bring¬ 
ing together—to the fullest extent permitted by inexorable circum¬ 
stance—groups of the same linguistic tribe. I have advocated 
such re-making of the map of India, and I remain convinced to-day 
that this policy would provide one of the keys to an effective all- 
India federation. The Arabs are to-day an unjustly treated race. 
They are under different governments and different mandatories. 
I would make a federal but united Arabia something on the lines 
of the old Germanic Empire, leaving here and there to heredity 
principalities their internal autonomy, but uniting the whole pen¬ 
insula and its adjacent Arab lands by a central federal government 
at some central place on the lines of Washington or Canberra. 
Japan can retain unimpaired her island nationality. In China there 
is linguistic affinity and a tradition of centuries of unity; but in 
view of the course of events in our day, I should be inclined to 
give large provinces the opportunity for contracting out—if they 
wished to do so. 

In Africa the tendency would be toward aggregation rather than 
division. For instance, I would make of the north-west one State. 
Egypt and the Soudan would be left as at present. The South 
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African Union would be retained, excepting that Natal, being so 
preponderating^ British, might be given the option to contract 
out. In all that I have said I have not lost sight of the needs of the 
less civilized peoples, who are to be found in Africa in greater 
measure than elsewhere. I would entrust them for a transitional 
period or from fifteen to twenty years to a general league of all the 
nations. In Central Africa, for instance, the administration would 
be in charge of nominees of the League. One of their main re¬ 
sponsibilities would be the steady preparation of the people by 
education and culture, to take over the responsibility for the ad¬ 
ministration of their own affairs. 

The regroupings made as a means to cultural progress would 
need to be safeguarded from an excess of particularism. To-day 
the two main streams of civilization are fed from two widely 
divided cultures—the Asiatic and the European. Every Asian 
of education is brought face to face with European culture in a 
variety of ways ; but, broadly speaking, the European who has not 
lived in the East (as also nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
one thousand of his fellow countrymen who have sojourned in 
Asia) does not know Eastern culture in any real sense. I would 
therefore make bi-culturalism an essential feature of education. I 
should aim at the ideal of every European child being taught an 
Eastern language, and every Asiatic child a European language. 
It is scatcely necessary to say that under my Dictatorship, com¬ 
pulsory education would be world-wide and be kept up till, say 
eighteen or twenty years of age. 

I should certainly give to education a wider meaning than that 
which it now has in the public mind. The system would include 
teaching on health, on the laws of sex and parenthood, and on art 
and the life of the soul in the widest sense. The broad aim would 
be to give the workers a recognition of the value of their leisure 
in providing opportunities for spiritual, aesthetic, and intellectual 
pursuits, for delight in nature and art in their manifold forms and, 
above all, for direct communion with the Unseen. The effort 
would be to enrich life through many channels. Travel, like staff 
rides in the Army, would be regarded as a normal part of education. 
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Spiritual values would be given the pre-eminence which is their 
inherent right. By spiritual experience I must make it clear that 
nothing in the nature of ascetisism, or monkery, or renunciation 
of the responsibilities, as well as the enjoyment, of life is meant. 
Good and beautiful thoughts, kindliness and gentleness toward 
others, as well as a constant feeling of communion with the obvious 
soul in the universe around us—these, rather than absurd inhibi¬ 
tions and taboos, would be the meaning of religious education. 
The value and importance for happiness and contentment, of re¬ 
flection over the fruits of knowledge, and the direct reactions to 
outer nature would be taught to the young. The habit of contem¬ 
plation would be as general during moments of leisure as is to-day 
the wastage of precious time. There would be full freedom and 
equality of religious opinion, and also of practice so long as it did 
not entrench upon the rights of others. 

Poetry and imaginative literature of all countries, especially 
of the neglected Muslim world, would be brought within the reach 
of each and all. The promotion of the public health would be 
sought both by education thereon and by the encouragement of 
physical culture, hiking, sports 1 , and games. The time and money 
now foolishly wasted by sections of the public in over-clothing 
and over-feeding would be replaced by rational diet and dress, 
and the use of golf-courses, tennis-courts, cricket, football and 
hockey grounds, and other sports for which widespread provision 
would be made. In these ways the people would be encouraged 
to divert the mind and exercise the body. There would be no regi¬ 
mentation in the use of amusements, as each individual would be 
left free to choose his own form of recreation. 

The Dictatorship would recognize that there is no standing still 
in human affairs, and that both science and economic policy must 
serve the ends of progress. As Sir J. J. Thomson showed in his 
presidential address *to the Section of Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences at the centenary meeting of the British Association, 
there is too much mass production in university science teaching. 
Far too many unsuitable men are turned to laboratory work in various 
branches of research. The best results can be achieved, I am 
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confident, by providing the fullest means for investigation to men of 
proved power and achievement. I would give a Faraday, a Ross, 
and an Einstein adequate resources, and let him choose his own 
assistants. In this way scientific research and progress would be 
revitalized with the fire of individual genius. The higher prizes 
would be offered—not only from the material, but from the social 
and honorific points of view—for scientific discoveries; while 
those who showed natural inclinations and promise by original 
thought and work, would be placed in positions where they could 
carry forward their researches, not only in all the inductive sciences, 
but in history, literature, and economic studies. 

From all that has been said it might appear that the necessity for 
man to face danger and adversity to develop his mental resources 
and hard effort, for preparation and foresight, might be weakened. 
Peace, a higher development of contemplation and reflective educa¬ 
tion and more general possession and variety of goods might, one 
would think, in the long run sap the foundations from which 
progressors come. But I maintain, on the contrary, that the twenty 
years of my Dictatorship would go a long way to strengthen these 
qualities while changing their direction. Instead of having to 
combat man, to face danger from neighbouring States ; instead of 
making the effort for a painful production of goods ; instead of 
years of spending and service in order to save a little in order to 
buy a little—the society I should have prepared (for the super¬ 
national States that would take up the continuation of my work) 
would have learned that the greatest of all conquests, the greatest 
of all struggles, and the greatest of all triumphs will be over the 
forces of nature. Through the constant encouragement of indi¬ 
vidual effort to overcome the impediments that nature has placed 
in the way of man’s progress, a new mentality would be gradually 
formed. The draining and reclaiming of Africa, of Siberia, of the 
deserts of Central Asia ; the development of the vast sub-Hima- 
layan forests by means intensely more powerful than those now at 
man’s disposal, by even the conquest through science of the coldest 
north and the warmest areas of the equator, the qualities now wasted 
in fratricidal wars would be turned to the preparation of such 
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organizations as would render a retrograde reaction, after my 
twenty years’ Dictatorship came to an end, if not impossible, 
at least most improbable. 

Recent events have shown how great are the reactions of econo¬ 
mic policy upon the welfare of the world. As Dictator I would 
break down high tariff walls and promote a real freedom of trade, 
subject only to the proviso that the circumstances of any given area 
of production might make it beneficial for the world (and not merely 
for the country itself) to secure temporary protection for the proper 
development of a given industry. The tariff for this purpose 
would be scientific, and would be ordained only after expert exami¬ 
nation of each claim. The rationalization of industry and intensive 
production would be promoted, not as making profit an end in 
itself, but with a view to ensuring cultural leisure for all. The 
uncertainty and speculation which hold the world in thrall, so long 
as the value of goods depends entirely upon the precious metals, 
would be replaced by a fixed ««varying exchange, whereby both 
gold and silver tokens and paper money (based upon the guarantees 
of the Dictatorship) would balance goods. 

Private property in the holding of shares would be encouraged, 
and for purposes of production and development the State might 
make advances to industrialists at nominal rates. But debenture 
holdings, with their tendency to handicap enterprise, would be 
<£rcouraged. With freedom of trade I would restore the freedom 
of communication and travel which now suffer from so many post¬ 
war restrictions. It would be in accordance with the spirit of the 
policy I have outlined to reduce the volume of legislation in all 
countries. 

The fact that, owing to scientific discovery, more and more 
goods can be placed on the market should not lead to such deprecia¬ 
tion of general values as to render men workless and poor. On 
the contrary, money values would be so adjusted to goods as to 
make it the object of the World State to place at the disposal of each 
consumer (for very little money value) so large and varied a quan¬ 
tity of materials as to make a position of leisure possible for him. 
He would thus benefit from the intellectuals and physical 
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advantages of the higher culture brought to his door not only by his 
proper education in youth, but by courses of lectures, private but 
voluntary tuition, and intellectual and explanatory series of visits 
to important cities and the countryside. 

You will see that the broad general principles of the exercise 
of my Dictatorship would be to secure the prevention of war, to 
break down the animosities and barriers of goodwill, to provide 
scope for both national and individual self-expression, and to 
seek to give each citizen capacity and opportunity to share in the 
rich heritage which the human race as a whole, and not merely 
some portions of it, should receive by reason of the toil, the teach¬ 
ing, and the sacrifice of past generations. And then, when my 
twenty years’ Dictatorship was over, I should hope and believe that 
the better world for which I had prepared would not so easily fall 
back into the state of spiritual, intellectual, social, political, and 
economic anarchy which has been the fate of mankind up till to-day. 



CHAPTER XVI 


AT GENEVA 

Disarmament—The Aga Khan’s ideal 

The Aga Khan is now an exceedingly well-known 
figure at Geneva where his work on the Conference for 
the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments has been 
such that he has had materially to retract much of his 
personal supervision of his great racing interests. The 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, the President of the Confer¬ 
ence, has relied in a particular measure upon the advice 
and assistance of the Aga Khan at Geneva—also this ex¬ 
tremely versatile personality has even found it impossible 
to be present at Epsom to see the running of his candi¬ 
dates in the Derby: which he very nearly won. 

On the subject of disarmament the Aga Khan, as 
the head of the Ismailians, as the spokesman of India, 
and as one who has eschewed violence in all his preach¬ 
ings, has some very definite and decided views. This 
much is borne out in the famous speech which he made in 
1932 at the fourteenth plenary session of the Conference. 
Then he said : 

Almost all of us here are preoccupied with the pressingproblems 
that have arisen as a consequence of the Great War. Among 
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these the most urgent is that of disarmament, with all that it implies. 
But let us not forget that for many years before the war this prob¬ 
lem was insistent. The general burden of armaments had created 
alarm among those who were able to look ahead, and widespread 
dissatisfaction among the vast masses of the populations in all 
continents and countries—Eastern and Western alike—and India 
was no exception. 

I am speaking here for many millions of my fellow-countrymen, 
who place the love of peace and the repudiation of violence among 
the first of the human virtues. With them, the ideal of peace is no 
mere economic expedient; it is an element deep-rooted in their 
very nature. That is the spirit which it is my task to reflect in making 
what contribution I can to the proceedings of this Conference. 

The striving of mankind after some more organic development 
than the mere clash of nations and states is nothing new. Many of 
us who are taking part in this Conference will remember the hopes 
raised in our hearts by the first Hague Peace Conference; and we 
remember the grievous disappointment that followed its meagre 
results. The second Hague Conference was also a failure and even 
from the beginning little was ever expected from it. 

Since then we have had the terrible lessons of the World War. 
Confined in the first place by historical and other causes to one conti¬ 
nent, it gradually spread its devastating effects throughout the 
world. In distant India, no less than in Europe, it created a host 
of mourners and left a legacy of bitter tragedy. Over a million of 
my fellow-countrymen were called to arms, of whom more than 
fifty thousand laid down their lives. The ravages of war, in its 
toll of humanity, its social and economic disturbances, have left 
their mark on India as on the other countries which were drawn 
into its vortex. 

With the coming of peace new hopes were raised that at last we 
had learned our lesson; that we could look to a better world in 
which force would be replaced by disarmament and arbitration, 
by the adjustment of national differences and difficulties through 
methods of peaceful co-operation ; and that the reign of law was 
now to be firmly established. 
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Alas 1 We have found that armaments still hold sway, and that 
the feeling of insecurity persists. It is by no means certain that the 
war to end war has been fought and won. 

To-day social and economic conditions throughout the world 
make it imperative that unless the fabric of organized human 
Society is to collapse vigorous steps must be taken forthwith. In 
this work the present Conference is called to play a leading part. 
On the moral side, we must set ourselves to remove the paralysing 
effects of fear, ill-will and suspicion. On the material side, it is 
absolutely essential that the non-productive effort devoted to war¬ 
like preparations should be reduced to the bare minimum. That 
minimum has already been stressed by the spokesman of the United 
States of America. In India we have constantly borne in mind 
the underlying principle, namely, the maintenance of forces that 
shall be no more than adequate to guarantee peace and order on and 
within her borders. 

India’s own scale of armaments allows no margin for aggressive 
uses. The size of her forces has to be measured with reference to 
the vastness of her area and the diversity of her conditions. The 
fact is so often forgotten that I will venture to recall it here, that the 
area of India is more than half that of the whole of Europe, and her 
population nearly one-fifth of that of the entire globe. May I 
also recall that within India herself more than one-third of the total 
area is under the jurisdiction of Rulers of the Indian States. Many 
of these maintain forces of their own, in part for the preservation 
of order within the States’ boundaries, and to some extent also for 
co-operation in the task of guaranteeing the defence of India against 
the possibility of aggression from without. The remoteness of 
Indiais my excuse, if I need one, for alluding to these facts. 

A happy augury of our proceedings—and I can say with ex¬ 
perience of various conferences that it is indeed a happy augury— 
is that we have already at this early stage heard and bent our minds 
to a number of concrete proposals. This is the more helpful 
and fortunate since the time for detailed study in commissions of 
the Conference is fast approaching. Before we met here expecta¬ 
tions ranged between the high hopes of idealists and the scepticism 
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of those who looked for little or no result. The very atmosphere 
of our meetings and the earnest attention paid on all sides to fruitful 
suggestions give us confidence that we can now work for positive 
results. Would anyone have ventured to say three weeks ago, 
that so much practical ground-work could be accomplished within 
so short a time ? 

I think I am right in saying that there is already a general body 
of support for detailed suggestions of the kind that have been put 
before us by the representative of that great country, the United 
States of America, and may I say that America’s long record of 
success in combining peace with prosperity is one that fitly entitles 
her to take the active part she has already taken in our delibera¬ 
tions ? I look with hope and confidence to a continuance of her 
efforts.^ 

Her suggestions are fresh in our minds. In dealing with them 
I might seem to be travelling away from the more immediate prob¬ 
lems of my country if I refer to the larger questions of naval de¬ 
fence. But I would recall that India is essentially interested in these 
matters. Her coast line extends over five thousand five hundred 
miles, a length comparable perhaps with that of any of the States 
here represented. Though in the main an agricultural country, 
she possesses five great centres of industry that from their situation 
are exposed to attack from the sea, and her volume of sea-borne 
trade is a vital factor in her prosperity. She acknowledges the 
immeasurable advantages given her by the protecting power of 
the British Navy. In saying this I have in mind not only defence 
in war but the policing of the seas for the benefit of all who go 
about their lawful occupations. If not a maritime Power, India 
has maritime interests that entitle her to share in the discussion of 
all measures for relieving the burden of naval armaments. . , 

Then, again, we will co-operate to the full in devising means 
for protecting the civil population against ruthless methods of 
warfare. Thus we support such proposals as that for the total 
abolition of the submarine, and of lethal gas and bacteriological 
warfare, and the use of poison generally. 

Again, we will pay special attention to any suggestions for 
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limiting the destructive power of air bombardment, and generally 
for restricting weapons of warfare which may broadly be classed 
as aggressive in their purposes. I know well the difficulty of mark¬ 
ing off these weapons with any degree of logical precision. But 
there is already a great body of sentiment which demands that such 
a distinction can and should be made, and that no merely technical 
obstacles should be allowed to stand in the way. 

To focus discussion on all these matters we have before us the 
draft Convention. We whole-heartedly recognize the patient 
thought and work out of which it has been constructed, and we 
readily accept it as the starting point of our new labours. Its 
detailed provisions deserve, and will receive, the closest examina¬ 
tions. We shall have to consider whether the principle of budgetary 
limitation may not provide an invaluable cross check on the limita¬ 
tion of armaments. We shall have to face the intricacies of the 
problem fully and frankly. 

We must meet the difficulty, for instance, of comparing the very 
different facilities for production that exist in different countries. 
We must deal with the problems of relating the cost of highly 
paid members of a voluntary force to that of the lower members of 
a force recruited by conscription. And here let me say, on behalf 
of my country, that India would welcome anything that can be done 
to limit the burden of conscription and so to release human energy 
for the purely peaceful activities for which it was destined. 

The authors of the draft Convention, however, themselves 
urge that it should be supplemented wherever possible by any fur¬ 
ther constructive proposals that at present lie outside its scope. 
For the work of peace that we have in view we must not concen¬ 
trate a powerful frontal attack on warfare on one or two points 
only.. We must consolidate the establishment of peace. We must 
make it invulnerable by the limitation of armaments, by the develop¬ 
ment of arbitral methods, by each and every means of giving to 
weak and strong alike an abiding sense of security. 

The basis of all security is a foreign policy rooted in mutual 
goodwill and co-operation; a foreign policy in which no country 
covets its neighbour’s pessossions or seeks to infringe its moral 
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and spiritual rights. Strides have already been taken in this direc¬ 
tion, notably in the Treaty of Locarno. Those four great states¬ 
men (Briand, Chamberlain, Mussolini and Stresemann), whose 
names will always be associated with that agreement, have placed 
not only their own countries, but the whole world, under a lasting 
debt of gratitude. The spirit of Locarno is, however, no fitful 
spark. For many years it has governed the relations between the 
States that compose the two great continents of North and South 
America—and here the case that comes most readily to the mind of 
a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations is that of the 
United States of America and Canada, where the very idea of aggres¬ 
sion has been so completely banished that whatever other calami¬ 
ties may threaten or befall their citizens, the calamity of mutual 
warfare never enters into their lives or thoughts. May there not 
still be ample room to develop regional fraternities which could in 
course of time come to cover the whole globe, to act as a reinforce¬ 
ment to the common instrument that already exists in the League of 
Nations with all its varied activities ? 

For shaping the work of future world peace, France, who has 
so often led the world in brilliant ideas, has put forward far-reach¬ 
ing proposals which have already arrested our attention. We must 
approach them from two sides. We must bear in mind the practical 
problems to which they may give rise, the vast and formidable ad¬ 
justment of machinery that they may involve. But let us not lose 
sight of the ideal by which they are inspired. Let us keep before 
us the possibility of a better world organization, created not for 
sectional' interests or for self-assertion, but for the single purpose 
of freeing each one of the many millions on this planet from the 
fear of war and from the burden of guarding against war in time of 
peace. The ideal, distant though it may be, will, I venture to ?ay, 
carry an intimate appeal to my own fellow-countrymen, for whom 
the greatest good is that each individual should go about his 
daily task in peaceful and ordered co-operation with his neigh¬ 
bour. 

I have placed this ideal in the forefront to show the spirit in 
which I would approach the practical problems underlying these 
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proposals. We shall neither exaggerate nor evade them. For 
India, the first problem would be how a supreme world authority 
could be constructed so long as great and powerful countries like 
the Unites States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics and several States who are India’s neighbours remain outside 
the League of Nations. India has only one desire—to live in good¬ 
will and amity with her neighbours. She is watching with friendly 
interest the processes to which they are now devoting themselves 
of re-adjusting their national and economic life, and she is not 
unhopeful that in the event they may find themselves able to assume 
the full rights, duties and responsibilities of Members of the League 
of Nations. 

I will mention some other problems to which the proposals 
would give rise. For instance, would it be possible to compose 
an organization to direct the forces under the command of the world 
authority ? Can it be formed out of the nationals of the various 
countries ; and if so, how can it function if the international force 
has at any time to be employed against one of those countries ? 
Again, the central body of the world authority would have to be 
equipped with the power to take prompt and decisive action. 
Experience, so far, has unfortunately shown the extreme difficulty 
of assuring this condition, which nevertheless would be essential 
to the prestige, and indeed the existence, of a world authority 
possessing the final power to enforce its will upon recalcitrants. 
Further, the function of the forces maintained by the world authority 
if they should ever have to be set in action, will largely be to de¬ 
fend the weaker against the more powerful; yet both will be repre¬ 
sented on an equal footing in the League. Here we encounter the 
thorny question whether decisions would be taken by a majority 
or by a unanimous vote alone. There is, moreover, the problem— 
which may be of special interest to India—whether the forces main¬ 
tained by the world authority should be stationed at some central 
spot or distributed regionally in areas where the possibility of con¬ 
flict may have to be taken into account. Beyond all this, the estab¬ 
lishment of a world authority would call for a vast and complex 
adjustment of the manifold provisions of international law. That 
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may veil be a stupendous problem, no less than the others I have 
indicated. ># 

However, I do not wish to dwell on the difficulties. I instance 
them to show that a vast amount of ground has yet to be traversed 
before we can confidently say that this, that or the other solution 
will terminate the problems and perplexities in which we are now 
living. But once again let us bear in mind what may be implied 
in the ideal which I have sketched. In the organization of States, 
a universal feature is the maintenance of a police force which com¬ 
mands respect just because it embodies the authority of the State ; 
but behind it is a judicial organization which equally represents that 
authority. The one is dependant on the other. Both these bodies 
would have to find a parallel if humanity should work its way to¬ 
wards an all-embracing world organization. The judiciary would 
have to draw on the best representatives of the ability of nations, 
and of mankind. The central authority, acting as a whole, would 
have to exercise more than merely judicial or advisory functions. 
If confronted in various areas with vast internal forces of discon¬ 
tent it might in its ultimate state be called upon to carry out rectifica¬ 
tions, realinements and readjustments in accordance with the 
wishes of the people most vitally concerned. Its duty would be to 
give effect to those wishes without ill-will and without risk of con¬ 
flict between the nations. Above all, it should be a living and 
developing organism and not the dead hand of the past trying to 
prevent the full and healthy development of the future. 

Clearly this ideal will demand all our best thought and our most 
patient study before it can come near fulfilment. Let us face the 
facts and agree that only a series of world conferences can lead us 
to the achievement of this happy end for mankind. 

Meanwhile, we must concentrate on the work that lies im¬ 
mediately to our hand. There is no excuse for us to sink back in 
despair and abandon ourselves to cut-throat competition and the 
ceaseless rivalry of armaments. Rather we must see and develop 
to the full the instruments that are already in our hands. In par¬ 
ticular, we cannot afford to cast aside the practical results achieved 
at the cost of such long and careful discussion by the Preparatory 
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Commission. And to look further afield, it is inconceivable that 
the League of Nations as it now exists, with the immense and world¬ 
wide moral prestige that it has already won for itself, should not 
forge ahead. Let us devote our best energies to this great purpose. 
Above all let us seize the occasion which has now called us together. 
Disarmament in its widest sense—the neutralization of war, the 
security and peace of mankind—can and must be taken in hand. 
Let us go forward with it here and now. 

There is a cry going up from the heart of all the peace-loving 
citizens of every country for the lessening of their military burdens, 
for a decrease in the financial load which those burdens impose, 
for the security of civil populations against indiscriminate methods 
of warfare, and above all, for security against the very idea of war. 
It is their growing hope and demand that all the moral authority 
of the League should be used now and strengthened in every case 
to prevent aggression and to support and establish the reign of 
peace, law, arbitration and international goodwill. My country¬ 
men, to whom the cause of peace is sacred, since time immemorial, 
will anxiously follow our endeavours and whole-heartedly pray 
for their success. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE AGA KHAN’S INCOME 

How it is derived—Methods of administration—Dread power of 
excommunication 

There are those who regard the Aga Khan’s wealth 
and financial resources with amazement, and others who 
attribute the ability of His Highness to maintain con¬ 
siderable state and a string of racing stables to the fact 
that millions of Muslims contribute their moiety toward 
his exchequer. 

Actually, the Aga Khans and their forbears have been 
men of considerable wealth—and wealth which has 
accrued from personal endeavour and not from the con¬ 
tributions of others. Besides being religious leaders, 
they have been statesmen and soldiers, and more than 
one ruler has displayed his preference for them by con¬ 
ferring lands and other preferments. 

We have seen how the Aga Khan’s grandfather was 
sufficiently endowed to be able to finance a military 
campaign on behalf of the Shah of Persia, and we know 
that when he was obliged to leave the land of his birth 
and seek sanctuary in India, he brought with him a 
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considerable fortune. And the Aga Khans have in¬ 
variably "been men who have had the business faculty 
developed to a very high degree. During his years in 
Bombay, the Aga Khan’s grandfather considerably aug¬ 
mented his fortune, and at a time when a pension from the 
British Government for his part in the conquest of Sind 
and in the Afghan War, was more than sufficient for 
his needs. His son inherited the ability to increase the 
family’s financial holding, and when the present Aga 
Khan became head of his line he found himself to be a 
very rich man indeed. 

The Aga Khan had impressed upon him at a very 
early age the dictum that only effort and a display of 
courage could make for success in the financial world, 
and throughout his life he has followed this precept. 

Because of his wealth he is approached, almost every 
day, by those who have schemes and no money. Those 
who succeed in obtaining a hearing are frequently un¬ 
pleasantly surprised by the instinct which allows the 
Aga Khan unerringly to put his finger upon the weak 
spot. 

Those who would look to the Aga Khan to finance 
their projects should always bear one thing in mind, 
and that is that he is immediately suspicious of what 
modern business calls “sales talk”. That combination 
of guile and patter which goes to make the stock-in-trade 
of so many of the glib-tongued fraternity, causes His 
Highness regretfully to recall that he has an appointment. 

Also, he who would go armed with sheaves of files. 
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specifications, plans, graphs, and the other business 
what-nots, would only be wasting his time. * 

To make an impression upon the Aga Khan—and his 
cheque book—it is necessary to convince him of the 
money-making possibilities of a scheme within the space 
of five minutes. If one is any longer, the Aga Khan 
fidgets, looks at one with an air which betokens pity 
for one’s lack of conciseness, and perhaps walks to the 
window to contemplate the birds and the scenery until 
the harangue is concluded. 

If in three hundred words or so the Aga Khan’s 
interest can be raised he will call in his technical advisers, 
and they and not he worry over the proposal. 

The Aga Khan has a stake in hundreds of industrial 
and other concerns, and it says much for his business 
acumen when one reflects that practically all, even in 
these times of financial stringency, continue to pay 
dividends. No matter how large the holding which he 
may have. His Highness leaves those in charge of these 
concerns well alone—as long as dividends are forth¬ 
coming. Should these show signs of slackening off 
he causes an investigation to be made as to the cause. 
And if that is a personal element, then there comes about 
a change in administration. 

Even on the Turf the Aga Khan is essentially a man 
of business principles. He pays high prices for his 
thoroughbreds and he expects high returns. His suc¬ 
cesses on the racecourse are well known, but they can 
best be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. Sufficient 
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is it here to recall an incident of 1931 which is illustrative 
of the Aga Khan’s outlook on racing. 

A high Muslim dignitary, famed for his prowess in 
the chase in India and one of the finest horsemen in 
the North-West Frontier Province, paid a visit to the 
Aga Khan’s stables in England. 

As he watched the exercising, his love of horseflesh 
became uppermost, and pointing to an animal which 
has carried the green and chocolate hoops to more than 
one victory, he asked the Aga Khan’s permission to ride it. 

He was surprised to receive an urbane, but never¬ 
theless decisive, refusal. 

“You are a great rider, that I know,” said His 
Highness in explanation, “but you are not a jockey. 
Riding those horses is a business and the business is 
that of a jockey.” 

We are concerned here, however, not so much with 
the Aga Khan’s own great private fortune as with those 
enormous sums which come to him as the religious head 
of millions, and which he dispenses on charitable and 
other objects calculated to assist and benefit the community 
over which he holds sway. 

A great contribution toward Muslim finances is 
made by the influential Khoja community of Bombay. 
The Khojas were originally Hindus, but from convic¬ 
tion, and not from compulsion, they accepted Islam and 
the Ismailian leader as their head. Since then they have 
flourished exceedingly, until to-day they are a community 
of wealthy merchants and millowners. 
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In Zanzibar the Khojas are the most numerous and 
the wealthiest of the Muslim community: Indian 
traders, and especially Khojas, have traded with the East 
Coast of Africa from time immemorial. Even the early 
Portuguese chronicle numerous flourishing communities 
established between Sofala and Socotra. 

At Muscat there has been for countless years a large 
and wealthy congregation of Khojas, and this has rami¬ 
fications wherever trade is carried on on the coast of 
Eastern Arabia. 

Along the Persian Gulf and in Eastern Arabia the 
Khojas are to be found plying their trade in thousands, 
and on the African coast they are everywhere, to as far 
south as Mozambique. Even around the central lakes 
of Africa do the Khojas flourish, and all owe allegiance 
to the Aga Khan and pay him tribute. 

The Khojas are bound by many ties to the hereditary 
Imams of the Ismailians. Ordinarily, they do not make 
the haj or pilgrimage to Mecca, but they flock in their 
hundreds of thousands to Kerbela—a holy of holies for 
all Shiahs, as has already been explained. 

Besides the Khojas to be found in the places men¬ 
tioned, there are very considerable forces of them in 
Sind, in the Kathyawar States, in Kutch, in Gujarat 
and, in fact, in all those places in India which stand 
out above the rest as being prosperous and wealthy. 

For the practical purposes of administration the 
Aga Khan divides those areas where Khojas are to be 
found into distinct and separate districts. In Bombay 
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the principal Khoja officers are the Mukhi and the Kamu- 
rias. These invariably come from trusted and wealthy 
stock, and they are appointed by His Highness for life. 
These officers settle all disputes on social customs which 
arise in the community, and in such matters as these the 
Aga Khan never interferes. In religious affairs, however, 
he retaiift supreme and absolute control, and it is his 
custom when in Bombay to give audience to all who 
desire to see him. And wherever he is, in the East or 
in Europe, it is his invariable practice to hold a levy on 
the day of the full moon and on certain days of festival 
so that Khojas who may be near may commune with him. 

On great occasions in Bombay large numbers of his 
followers congregate, and then he addresses the assemblies 
on religious subjects. When he speaks thus, his words 
are dutifully recorded and they are added to, and go to 
form part of, the religious works of the Khojas. 

The office of the Mukhi is no light one. Should 
any Khoja request him to visit his house he cannot de¬ 
cline to do so. Similarly, the Aga Khan will visit even 
his poorest follower provided that the person has first 
made application to the Mukhi and is accompanied 
by him when the request is made. 

It is to the Mukhi that all tribute is rendered, and it 
is through the Mukhi that the Aga Khan distributes 
money, not only for educational and purely charitable 
purposes, but, in times of pestilence or famine, for those 
who are temporarily in need. 

In Kutch the method of administration is slightly 
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different. Until ten or eleven years ago it was the 
Aga Khan’s custom to appoint one man over all the 
Khoja congregations in Kutch. To this man all local 
affairs had to be referred. This system, however, did 
not work in an entirely satisfactory manner and the Aga 
Khan, when he investigated the situation, found that the 
Khoja community was dissatisfied with the measure of 
power accorded this one individual. Consequently, 
permission was given to the Khojas of Kutch to elect 
their own Mukhi and Kumarias, and the Aga Khan 
laid it down that where the decisions of these officers 
were found or thought to be unsatisfactory, direct and 
personal reference should be made to him. In the out¬ 
lying districts ministers are appointed, the offices being 
entirely honorary. The ministers have powers some¬ 
what similar to that exercised by the Mukhi. 

In the Kathyawar States the Khoja community con¬ 
sists chiefly of tenant farmers, and the Aga Khan’s 
organization here breaks up the district into a number 
of sub-divisions. Matters religious are here entirely 
divorced from those monetary. To look after the latter 
a kind of super Kumaria is appointed for life. Usually 
he is the Treasurer of one of the principal States and, 
therefore, a man of considerable substance. This official 
selects lesser Kumarias for the various districts and they 
despatch the offerings of the Khojas to him. Each 
month he despatches the total to Bombay and renders 
an account. 

For religious and social matters an arbitrator is 
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appointed by the Aga Khan, and he holds sway over the 
whole of the Khojas in the Kathyawar States. He has 
four or five ministers who are responsible to him. In 
all villages there are lesser ministers who ordinarily 
manage the affairs of their communities. In the case of 
disputes Khojas have the right to appeal, first to the 
higher ministers, then to the arbitrator, and, if necessary, 
to the Aga Khan himself. Appeals, however, but seldom 
reach the Aga Khan from the Kathyawar States, where 
the Khoja organization is seen at its best. 

Sind is divided into two parts by the Aga Khan for 
administrative purposes—the city of Karachi and the 
province of Sind. In Karachi the Mukhi and other 
officers are appointed by His Highness for a term of 
years. These men have authority similar to that exercised 
by their colleagues elsewhere, but, for some reason or 
another, appeals to Bombay from their decisions have 
sometimes been frequent. In Sind these officers have 
no religious authority, this being entirely in the hands 
of the Aga Khan and ministers elected by the com¬ 
munities. This accounts for the frequent visits to Sind 
which are paid by His Highness. Whenever he arrives 
in Karachi or some other part of the province, Khojas 
in their thousands, all in holiday attire, congregate to 
receive him. Invariably do they provide a sumptuous 
palanquin in which to convey the Aga Khan to his 
carriage. 

A somewhat similar organization as that in Sind 
exists in Poona and all over southern India, in Kashmir, 
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in Rangoon and Burma generally and in the Shan 

States.. 

In the Khoja colonies in Africa, notably in Zanzibar, 
Kilwa, Mombassa, the trading Khojas annually elect 
Mukhis and Kamurias for the management of local 
affairs. In Zanzibar the annual elections frequently 
find that the retiring incumbent has been returned to 
office, but in other parts of Africa the Khojas seem to 
prefer a yearly change. 

Mozambique is the principal centre for this area, 
and contributions to the Aga Khan’s funds continually 
trickle into here. They are forwarded to Bombay at 
regular and stated intervals. 

Away in Persia, in Irak, and elsewhere, there are 
hundreds and thousands who contribute their mite and, 
moreover, do so with the utmost willingness, believing 
that it is part of their religion to do so. There are 
millions of Muslims who would much prefer to deny 
themselves anything but the mental exaltation which 
comes through contributing to the coffers of the 
hereditary Imam of the Ismailians. 

And so, day in, day out, year after year, a continued 
and never-ceasing stream of money finds its way to 
Bombay and the mental satisfaction which this accords 
the givers is in proportion to the ratio between that 
which has been contributed and that which can be 
well afforded. No one knows, except a very few, exactly 
what treasures lie in the Khoja headquarters at Bombay. 
Yet these vast amounts go practically unguarded. There 
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- is no need, for instance, to take precautions such as are 
deemed necessary to safeguard the Bank of England. 

The contributions of the pious are holy and 
sacrosanct, and he ’who would lay illegal hands upon them 
would be brave indeed. 

Perhaps it is necessary here to explain in a few 
words how the Aga Khan maintains his pre-eminence 
over his millions of followers. He has in his hands a 
most powerful weapon, just as has the Pope in Rome. 
But that which is wielded by the Aga Khan, although 
similar in design, is of greater potency than the Papal 
Bull. Roman Catholics have been known to reconcile 
themselves to excommunication, but no Muslim could 
possibly do so—and continue to live. 

Should a Mukhi consider that the actions of a 
Khoja are sufficient to place him beyond the pale of the 
community, the edict goes forth and the man is promptly 
boycotted by all in his village. He has the right of appeal 
to the minister of his district, but should the order of ex- 
communication be upheld and confirmed, the boycott 
automatically applies to the whole district under the 
administration of the minister. Should the minister 
not confirm the action of the Mukhi, the order of ex- 
communication is, of course, immediately quashed. 

' Still further appeals are permissible, even to the 
Aga Khan himself, but very few of these have reached 
him in recent years. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that an ex¬ 
communicated person can obtain absolution and be 
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received once more by bis community by the performance 
of certain imposed penances. To win the way back from 
the dark depths of excommunication is, however, a 
painful process—and an expensive one—and few care 
to place themselves in the unhappy position where such 
a dread order would apply. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE REALM OF SPORT 
Hockey—Cricket —Golf—Racing 

The Aga Khan once said, apropos of sport, that 
he had two great ambitions. One was to win the Derby 
and the other was to win in a first-class golf tournament. 

His Highness has achieved the first of these and is 
striving manfully after the other. He is a golfer of 
considerable repute on the courses of England and 
France, and his standard of play is such that there is 
not much doubt that one of these days he will satisfy 
his desires in tills direction also. 

Whilst the Aga Khan will always be best known 
because of the great part he has played in the educational 
and political advancement of India, his name will also 
be associated with those who have gained pre-eminence 
in the realm of sport. Even at an early age he realized 
the'value of sport as a means of recreation both for the 
mind and for the body, and he can lay claim to having 
made the game of hockey what it is in India to-day. 

Sportsmen of all nations are not likely quickly to 
forget the Indian Olympic Hockey team which visited 
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Europe two or three years ago. Except for its first 
match against a military team at Aldershot, -tfhich was 
scheduled for the day after it landed and when many 
of the players were still feeling the effects of their first 
sea voyage, it did not lose a match either in England or 
during its Continental tour. The Aldershot game was 
played on a water-logged pitch, one portion of the 
ground being under an inch of water. The match 
was not included in the list of regular games and was 
intended as a try-out and, if we can say so, as a leg- 
stretcher. In all the other fixtures, Europeans, both 
players and spectators, were amazed at the ease with 
which the Indian team triumphed; at its speed, and its 
truly astonishing ball control. 

The Aga Khan, some thirty years ago, presented two 
challenge trophies, the principal being for what is still 
known as the “Aga Khan’s Hockey Tournament” in 
which the best teams from all over India annually compete. 
This early encouragement to the game, gave it a fillip 
which caused its popularity to spread wherever there 
was an available piece of ground and sufficient men to 
constitute two teams. 

His Highness had a deeper motive in presenting 
these trophies and in giving direct and personal en¬ 
couragement to hockey. 

People in India [he said on one occasion], Indians as well as 
Europeans, are apt to become effete and played out. The only way 
to counteract this is by stimulating a healthy interest in sport. 
The encouragement of sport is of even greater importance in India 
than it is in England. 
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As my example affects many thousands of people I consider 
it to be my duty to encourage sport by example and precept. You 
may have a healthy mind, but it will not last without healthy, recre¬ 
ative relaxation. 

What we want to do is to raise the people of India to the level 
of the Anglo-Saxon and that can only be done by the people being 
made to possess healthy minds, healthy morals, and healthy bodies. 
I firmly believe that the encouragement of sport is a patriotic duty 
as far as India is concerned. 

The Aga Khan proceeded to give instances of what 
could be achieved by the aid of sport. 

Let me cite the case of Zanzibar [he said], the development of 
which and the surrounding country interests me very much. I 
could not but see that my people there were played out. They 
worked hard, they married at an early age, but they led sedentary 
lives in a most relaxing climate and in the heat of the Equator. 

Among those with purely Indian blood in them consumption 
was rife. Those with negro blood in them, in other words, the 
half-castes, were of better physique. But even they were be¬ 
ginning to go downhill. 

“I gave a large building with an extensive garden free of charge 
to the population. This was transformed into a sporting club. 
Amongst the games introduced were cricket, football, cycling, 
and billiards. And now a great change has come over the life of 
the place and consumption is already less common. 

The above reflects the Aga Khan’s inner reaction 
to sport. He believes that it has a proper and definite 
piace in the lives of all people. And it will be seen 
that early interest in games was engendered purely by 
a desire to improve, not only the moral and social 
condition of his people, but also the purely physical. 

Europe does not need to be told that Indians are 
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born cricketers. The exploits of the various Indian 
teams which have visited England and especially those 
of individuals, such as the famous “Ranji”, Duleepsinghi, 
the Nawab of Pataudi and others, have made abundantly 
clear in Western minds the fact that in India, cricket 
is a truly national game which has drawn to it men who 
can be included amongst the world’s best batsmen. 

Apart from the purely physical side of cricket, 
the Aga Khan was quick to realize that, especially in 
a country such as India, it rendered social services 
which made for the utmost good. He saw that cricket, 
being a game where prowess ruled rather than social 
status, was performing a great service in establishing 
contact between the rulers and the ruled. Consequently 
he gave to the game all the encouragement that was 
possible. Heavy expenses are naturally entailed in 
despatching teams to England. Always has His Highness 
been more than pleased to make a substantial con¬ 
tribution. 

The Aga Khan’s interest in mechanics was displayed 
when he demanded elucidation of many of its mysteries 
while still in the schoolroom. As he advanced in years 
and travelled extensively he had opportunities of noting 
the part which machinery was playing in the daily life 
of the people of Western nations, and he determined to 
do what he could to inculcate a mechanical interest in 
the lives of his followers. 

When the motor-car was in its infancy, and when its 
progress in England was still blocked by the presence 
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of a man with a red flag, His Highness realized that 
here was t*he form of locomotion of the future. Accord¬ 
ingly, he presented a cup to the people of Bombay 
for competition among motorists. 

Speaking on the occasion of the presentation, he 
declared that he was a great believer in industries. 
The then condition of industry in India, he added 
tersely, was not what it should be. While admitting 
that the Government had provided an adequacy of 
railways, he gave it as his opinion that there was a 
proper place for some subsidiary form of locomotion, 
and that in the course of years, the motor would occupy 
that place and play a part in the national life of India 
almost as great as that of the railways. 

Therefore, chiefly to amuse and interest the wealthy, 
but with the underlying idea that this would eventually 
be of benefit to the people, he offered a cup for which 
there could be alternately a race and an exhibition. 
With the cup the Aga Khan provided a prize of Rupees 
10,000. 

The incentive which this gave to motoring in Bombay, 
and eventually in India generally, was remarkable. India, 
even in these days, does not take to mechanics any too 
kindly. Oxen and camels still draw wooden ploughs 
through a few inches of soil, much in the same way as 
is depicted in Biblical pictures. Vast quantities of cloth 
are still spun on the primitive handloom, and much 
more than is ordinarily relegated to the machine in 
Western countries is still laboriously done by hand. 
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Yet, in the locomotive field, the Aga Khan has lived 
to see a great transformation. To a very great degree 
the lumbering bullock cart has been displaced by the 
Indian-owned lorry, and transport between the villages 
is now carried out in Indian-owned motor omnibuses, 
instead of in pony-drawn ekkas and garris. 

Inter-village traffic is, however, still as exciting as it 
was in the days when passengers swayed giddily behind 
a pair of wild, half-broken, galloping ponies. Some 
of the passenger vehicles would not be passed by Scotland 
Yard, and Indian bus drivers know only one method of 
making their vehicles travel—and that it by keeping 
the left foot heavily upon the accelerator. Sometimes, 
as one crawls wearily from a ditch, one reflects that 
this is progress with a vengeance. This, however, is 
by the way. The Aga Khan was right in his prog¬ 
nostication. 

It is, of course, in connection with the Turf that 
the Western world is principally interested in the Aga 
Khan’s sporting activities. His Highness has inherited 
from his forefathers a great and genuine love of horse¬ 
flesh. He can appraise the possibilities of an animal 
at a glance, and sometimes prefers to rely more upon 
his own judgment in these matters than upon that of 
others. 

He is not an owner who takes but a cursory interest 
in his actual stables. He displays the utmost regard 
for every animal that is called upon to carry his green 
and chocolate hoops. More frequently than not, it is he 
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•who says how a difficult candidate should be ridden, in 
order that the best might be got out of him. His 
knowledge of horses is inbred and it was his love for 
the horse, coupled with a desire to raise the standard 
of horse-breeding in India, which first drew him to the 
Turf. 

His how well-known colours were first carried on 
the racecourses of India, and one of his first major 
ventures in that country was an attempt to win the 
Viceroy’s Cup. To this end he secured the American- 
bred “Keenan”, who was bought on his behalf by the 
late Lord William Beresford. Unfortunately, a horse 
more ill-adapted to Indian conditions could hardly be 
conceived, and it failed to fulfil the hopes of its new 
owner. Another animal he had at that time was 
“Beadsman”, which won for the Aga Khan many races 
in Calcutta, Bombay and Poona. Another was “Ayrdale” 
by “Ayrshire”, the Derby winner of 1888 which, how¬ 
ever, in India, did not live up to the expectations aroused 
by his fine breeding. 

His Highness first came into prominence on the 
English Turf as the owner of the “Tetrarch” filly, 
“Mumtaz Mahal”, for which he gave 9,100 guineas. 
This wonderful lady won for him £13,933. 

The Aga Khan’s first actual victory on the English 
Turf was at Ascot in June 1922, when “Cos” won the 
Queen Mary Stakes. He gave 5,000 guineas for “Cos’" 
and won in stakes £9,604. 

The year 1924 saw the Aga Khan annex yet greater 
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prizes. He won the Two Thousand Guineas with 
“Diophon” and the St. Leger with “Salmon Trout”. 
For the former he gave 4,000 guineas and won £23,150 
and, for the latter, 3,500 guineas, his stake winnings here 
being £15,830. He was also successful in the 1924 
Cesarewitch which he won with “Charley’s Mount”— 
altogether a spectacular performance and one which 
assured the British public that one day His Highness 
would win the Derby. 

This culminating point in his racing career the 
Aga Khan achieved in 1930, when the popular 
“Blenheim” took the green and chocolate hoops first 
past the post after an exciting race. In this year His 
Highness also won the Eclipse Stakes with “Rustom 
Pasha” and the Cesarewitch with “Ut Majeur”. 

His Highness, it is interesting to note, had not a 
penny on “Blenheim” when he won the Derby. This 
much he confided to Their Majesties the King and Queen 
when he received their congratulations in the Royal box. 

On no less than three occasions has the Aga Khan 
headed the list of winning owners—in 1924 with 
£44,567; in 1929 with £39,886; and in 1930 with 
£46,259. Nevertheless he has had, during his Turf 
career, some expensive disappointments. Apart from 
purchases in India and France which did not live up to 
their reputations, he paid 14,000 guineas for “Aftab” 
and £17,000 for “Feridoon”, neither of whom justified 
the confidence reposed in them. 

“Blenheim” was something of a popular favourite. 
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but the animal which captured the imagination of the 
sport-loving British public was “Mumtaz Mahal”. 
During her racing career she became a public heroine. 
She made her last appearance on the Turf at the York 
Summer Meeting in 1924 when she won the Nunthorpe 
Stakes. In May of the previous year, in winning the 
Spring Two-year-old Stakes (five furlongs) at Newmarket 
in 57! seconds, she set up a two-year-old record. 

Another famous animal owned by His Highness was 
“Costaki Pasha” by “Gainsborough”, a triple crown 
winner out of “Cos” who, in 1928, was counted the best 
two-year-old of the year. He was bred by the Aga Khan 
at the Sheshoon Stud at the Curragh. 

In November 1931, His Highness won the Derby Cup 
with “Ut Majeur” by a neck from “Nitakrit”. “Ut 
Majeur” had previously been defeated in the Jockey 
Club Cup and the Aga Khan, grievously disappointed, 
had intended to take him out of training. In this instance, 
however, he allowed himself to be persuaded not to do 
so by his new trainer (Frank Butters), and the colt was, 
thereby, restored in popular favour. In point of fact 
this was the first time that “Ut Majeur” had won since 
he secured first place in the previous year’s Cesarewitch 
in such dashing style. And the Aga is still winning as 
shown in many classic races at the end of 1932, including 
the St. Leger. 

It was in September 1931 that the Aga Khan moved 
his stable to the training quarters of Butters’ at New¬ 
market and J. Beaty’s at Tilshead. It was taken from 
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R. C. Dawson who had trained for His Highness since 

he commenced racing in England. 

The Aga Khan’s vital and tremendous interest in 
racing was developed in his very early years. As a mere 
child of three or four he was frequently taken to race 
meetings in a great, lumbering coach by his grandfather" 
the great Husain Ali Shah. This wonderful man, then 
approaching his ninetieth year, instilled in his grandson 
an abiding love and respect for horseflesh. One of the 
Aga Khan ’s earliest memories is that of Husain Ali Shah 
riding about the grandstands on race days on a led horse, 
partially blind and weak through the weight of years, 
yet displaying the keenest appreciation of the moving 
scene of which his picturesque figure was the centre. 

It was but natural that the Aga Khan should have 
inherited his grandfather’s interest in the Turf and 
to have added to this a keen enjoyment of outdoor 
sport. This love of physical action was stimulated, 
to no small degree, by that great cricket personality. 
Lord Harris who, while a Governor in India, combined 
with the Aga Khan in fostering sport of all kinds. 

Lord Northcote was another Indian Governor who 
associated with the Aga Khan in the popularizing of 
sport in India. It was this Governor who awakened in 
His Highness that fondness for golf which the passing 
of the years has only served to accentuate. As a guest of 
Lord Northcote the Aga Khan was a frequent visitor 
to the links at Ganeshkhind, near Poona. 

Many of these personalities in the realm of sport 
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have now passed away, but the Aga Khan temains as a 
dominating figure. His presence upon the links of 
Southern France affords a cachet which Frenchmen are 
quick to appreciate. His stables there, and in Ireland 
and England, lend to the sport of kings a valuable asset 
at a period when many owners are forced to reduce 
their commitments owing to the world-wide depression. 

May he win his coveted golf title and yet once again 
be invited to the Royal box at Epsom to receive the 
congratulations of Their Majesties on acquiring another 
Blue Riband of the Turf. 
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Ali, son-in-law and cousin of Muhammad the Prophet. 

j First Shiah Imam. His son, 

Hasan, Second Imam. His younger brother, 

Husain, massacred at Kerbala. Third Imam. His son, 
Ali, later known as, 

Zain ul Abidin, Fourth Imam. His son, 

Muhammad Baukir. Fifth Imam. His son, 

Jaffer Sedik, or The Just, celebrated as a philosopher. 
| Sixth Imam. 


Eldest son of Jaffer Sedik. Died 
in father’s lifetime, but acknow¬ 
ledged by Ismailians as the Seventh 


Jaffer Sedik’s second son, ac¬ 
knowledged by the ordinary 
Shiahs as the Seventh Imam. 


Ali Wasi Muhammad 
Ali Wafi Ahmad 
Ali 'I'aqi Kasim 
Ali Razi Abdullah 


Ali Muhammad Mehdi, the first 
| Ismailian Caliph of Egypt. 

Ali I<oem bi-Amr-ilkh Ahmad 

Ali-Mansur bi-quwat-illah Ali 
Ali Muaz bi-din-illah Saad 
Ali-Aziz b-illah Nasr , . 


Ali Hakim bi-Amr-illah ibn Ali 
Ali 5L.HIR bi-din-illah Ali 
Ali Mustansir Bellah Muad 
Mustafa bi-din-illah Nazar 
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Ali Mullah Mahdi 
Hasan Ali Zakarachu-s-salam 
Alaudin Muhammad 
Hasan Jelaludin 
Ali Ala Muhammad Shah 
Raknudin Khur Shah 
Shamsuddin Muhammad Shah 
Kasin Shah 
Ahmad Islam Shah 
Muhammad Shah 
Mustansir Ali Shah 
Abdul Salam Shah 
Mirza Abbas. Shah 
Abu Iher Shah 
Murad Mirza Ali Shah 
Zulfiqar Shah 
Nuradin Shah 
Sayyad Khalilullah 
Ataulla Nazr Ali Shah 
Abul^ Hasan Shah' 

Kasin Shah 

Sayyad Muhammad Hasan Beg 

Sayyad Jafar Shah 

Mirza Bakir 

Shah Khalilullah 

Muhammad Husain, the first Aga Khan 

Ali Ihah, Aga Khan 

Aga Sultan Muhammad Shah, the 
present Aga Khan. 


Q 
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Provisions for a Settlement of the Communal Problem put 
forward by the Aga Khan , regarding Indian Constitutions 

CLAIMS OF MINORITY COMMUNITIES 

x. No person shall by reason of his origin, religion, 
caste or creed, be prejudiced in any way in regard to 
public employment, office of power or honour, or with 
regard to enjoyment of his civic rights and the exercise 
of any trade or calling. 

2. Statutory safeguards shall be incorporated in the 
constitution with a view to protect against enactments 
of the Legislature of discriminatory laws affecting any 
community. 

3. Full religious liberty, that is, full liberty of belief, 
worship observances, propaganda, associations and 
education, shall be guaranteed to all communities subject 
to the maintenance of public order and morality. 

No person shall merely by change of faith lose any 
civic right or privilege, or be subject to any penalty. 

4. The right to establish, manage and control, at 
their own expense, charitable, religious and social 

2 « 
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institutions, schools and other educational establishments 
with the right to exercise their religion therein: 

j. The constitution shall embody adequate safe¬ 
guards for the protection of religion, culture and personal 
law, and the promotion of education, language, charitable 
institutions of the minority communities and for their 
due share in grants-in-aid given by the State and by the 
self-governing bodies. 

6. Enjoyment of civic rights by all citizens shall be 
guaranteed by making any act or omission calculated to 
prevent full enjoyment an offence punishable by law. 

7. In the formation of Cabinets in the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments, so far as 
possible, members belonging to the Mussulman com¬ 
munity and other minorities of considerable number shall 
be included by convention. 

8. There shall be Statutory Departments under the 
Central and Provincial Governments to protect minority 
communities and to promote their welfare. 

9. All communities at present enjoying representation 
in any Legislature through nomination or election shall 
have representation in all Legislatures through separate 
electorates and the minorities shall have not less than the 
proportion set forth in the Annexure but no majority 
sba.11 be reduced to a minority or even an equality. 
Provided that after a lapse of ten years it will be open to 
Muslims in Punjab and Bengal and any minority com¬ 
munities in any other Provinces to accept joint 
electorates, or joint electorates with reservation of 
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seats, by the consent of the community concerned. 
Similarly after the lapse of ten years it will be open to 
any minority in the Central Legislature to accept joint 
electorates with or without reservation of seats with the 
consent of the community concerned. 

.With regard to the Depressed Classes no change to 
joint electorates and reserved seats shall be made until 
after 20 years’ experience of separate electorates and until 
direct adult suffrage for the community has been 
established. 

10. In every Province and in connection with the 
Central Government a Public Services Commission shall 
be appointed, and the recruitment to the Public Services, 
except the proportion, if any reserved to be filled by 
nomination by the Governor-General and the Governors, 
shall be made through such Commission in such a way 
as to secure a fair representation to the various com¬ 
munities consistently with the considerations of effici¬ 
ency and the possession of the necessary qualifications. 
Instructions to the Governor-General and the Governors 
in the Instrument of Instructions with regard to recruit¬ 
ment shall be embodied to give effect to this principle, 
and for that purpose—to review periodically the 
composition of the Services. 

ix. If a Bill is passed which, in the opinion of two- 
thirds of the members of any Legislature representing a 
particular community affects their religion or social 
practice based on religion, or in the case of fundamental, 
rights of the subjects if one-third of the members object, 
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it shall be open to such members to lodge their objection 
thereto, within a period of one month of the'Bill being 
passed by the House, with the President of the House who 
shall forward the same to the Governor-General or the 
Governor, as the case may be, and he shall thereupon 
suspend the operation of that Bill for one year, upon'the 
expiracy of which period he shall remit the said Bill for 
further consideration by the Legislature. 

When such Bill has been further considered by the 
Legislature and the Legislature concerned has refused 
to revise or modify the Bill so as to meet the objection 
thereto, the Governor-General or the Governor, as the 
case may be, may give or withhold his assent to it in 
the exercise of his discretion, provided, further, that the 
validity of such Bill may be challenged in the Supreme 
Court by any two members of the denomination affected 
thereby on the grounds that it contravenes one of their 
fundamental rights. 

SPECIAL CLAIMS OF MUSSULMANS 

A. The North-West Frontier Province shall be 
constituted a Governor’s Province on the same footing 
as other Provinces with due regard to the necessary 
requirements for the security of the Frontier. 

In the formation of the Provincial Legislature the ’ 
nominations shall not exceed more than io per cent, of 
the whole. 

B. Sind shall be separated from the Bombay 
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Presidency and made a Governor’s Province similar to 
and on the same footing as other Provinces in British 
India. 

C. Mussulman representation in the Central Legis¬ 
lature shall be one-third of the total number of the House, 
arid their representation in the Central Legislature shall 
not be less than the proportion set forth in the Annexure. 


SPECIAL CLAIMS OF THE DEPRESSED 
CLASSES 

A. The constitution shall declare invalid any custom 
or usage by which any penalty or disadvantage or dis¬ 
ability is imposed upon or any discrimination is made 
against any subject of the State in regard to the enjoyment 
of civic rights on account of Untouchability. 

B. Generous treatment in the matter of recruitment 
to Public Service and the opening of enlistment in the 
Police and Military Service. 

C. The Depressed Classes in the Punjab shall have the 
benefit of the Punjab Land Alienation Act extended to 
them. 

D. Right of Appeal shall lie to the Governor or 
Governor-General for redress of prejudicial action or 
neglect of interest by any Executive Authority. 

E. The Depressed Classes'shall have representation 
not less than set forth in the Annexure. 
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SPECIAL CLAIMS OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN 
COMMUNITY 

A. Generous interpretation of the claims admitted 
by sub-Committee No. VIII (Services) to the effect that 
in recognition of the peculiar position of the community 
special consideration should be given to the claim for 
public employment, having regard to the maintenance 
of an adequate standard of living. 

B. The right to administer and control its own 
educational institutions, Le., European education, 
subject to the control of the Minister. 

Provisions for generous and adequate grants-in-aid 
and scholarships on the basis of present grants. 

C. Jury rights equal to those enjoyed by other 
communities in India unconditionally of proof of 
legitimacy and descent and the right of accused persons 
to claim trial by either a European or an Indian jury. 

SPECIAL CLAIMS OF THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY 

A. Equal rights and privileges to those enjoyed by 
Indian-born subjects in all industrial and commercial 
activities. 

B. The maintenance of existing rights in regard to 
procedure of criminal trials, and any measure or bill 
to amend, alter, or modify such a procedure cannot be 
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introduced except with the previous consent of the 
Governor-General. 

, Agreed by: 

HIS HIGHNESS THE AGA KHAN (Muslims), 

DR. AMBEDKAR (Depressed Classes), 

RAO BAHADUR PANNIR SELVAM (Christians), 

SIR HENRY GIDNEY (Anglo-Indians), 

SIR HUBERT CARR (Europeans). 




